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Editor's Page 


“WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS...” 


E HAVE before us two articles and 

a judicial decision, and we wish that 

every legislator, writer, public figure, 
educator, and thinking citizen would read and 
reread these three documents. The two articles 
appeared in the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors Bulletin (Autumn 1949). One is 
by Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Langdell Professor of 
Law at Harvard University and a long-time 
student of free speech and civil liberties. Entitled 
“Freedom and Fear,” the Chafee article was 
originally delivered as an address at the annual 
literary exercises of the Harvard University 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa on June 20, 1949. 
The other article is by Henry M. Wriston, Presi- 
dent of Brown University, who, in response to a 
request “to discuss charges of Communism in our 
schools and colleges,” gave an address called 
“Fire Bell in the Night” at the annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York on November 4, 1948. The judicial decision 
was handed down by Judge Harry E. Schirick of 
the New York State Supreme Court on Novem- 
ber 28, 1949.1 In this decision, which may well 
become a landmark in the history of freedom 
under law, Judge Schirick declared the Feinberg 
Law unconstitutional. Each of these three docu- 
ments is concerned with the most crucial issue 
confronting American citizens—the present status 
and the future prospects of the civil liberties 
upon which democracy has been nourished and 
upon which its future rests. We are going to 
comment briefly upon the Chafee article and the 
Schirick decision, quoting as generously as space 
permits with the one thought that others will be 
encouraged to read these documents in their 
entirety. 


“FREEDOM AND FEAR” 


ROFESSOR CHAFEE begins his article 
with a brief statement of the perils confront- 
ing the struggling young American nation in 
1801. During the 1790’s Americans in general 
had been profoundly disturbed by the revolu- 
tionary ideas that swept across the Atlantic from 


the revolutionists in France. In 1800 they had 


*For copies, write to the County Clerk of Albany 
County, Albany, New York. 


+P 


been torn by a bitter Presidential election. The 
small nation of sixteen states had only an un- 
trained militia and a tiny navy to defend it from 
the might of one of the world’s greatest military 
geniuses, Napoleon Bonaparte, who, in the name 
of France, ruled the land beyond the Mississippi 
River and who had at his command a huge army 
and a powerful fleet. Such was the situation con- 
fronting Thomas Jefferson when he became 
President of the United States. Yet there is no 
indication of fear in his inaugural address. In- 
stead, there is a ringing proclamation of faith in 
the value of free speech and the triumph of truth 
and freedom over falsehood and tyranny. 

If there be any among us who wish to dissolve this 
union, or to change its republican form, let them stand 
undisturbed, as monuments of the safety with which error 
of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it. I know indeed that some honest men have 
feared that a republican government cannot be strong; 
that this government is not strong enough. But would the 
honest patriot, in the full tide of successful experiment, 
abandon a government which has so far kept us free and 
firm on the theoretic and visionary fear that this govern- 
ment, the world’s best hope, may, by possibility, want 
energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I believe this, on the 
contrary, the strongest government on earth. 


“It is late winter in 1949,” Professor Chafee 
continues. The five million citizens have multi- 
plied to nearly 150,000,000; the sixteen states to 
forty-eight; our neighbors north and south are 
friendly; we are the only prosperous nation in a 
war-devastated world; our army, navy, and air 
force are stronger than ever before in peace-time 
history; our farms and factories are achieving 
what a few years ago would have been considered 
miracles of production. Having thus set the stage, 
the author gives us another quotation, this time 
from “three Senators who are inserting in bills, 
which they will introduce in Congress in a 
month, the basic political theme of 1949:” 


The recent successes of Communist methods in other 
countries and the nature and control of the world Com- 
munist movement itself present a clear and present danger 
to the security of the United States and to the existence 
of free American institutions, and make it necessary that 
Congress, in order to provide for the common defense, to 
preserve the sovereignty of the United States as an inde- 
pendent nation, and to guarantee to each State a republi- 
can form of government, enact appropriate legislation 
recognizing the existence of such world-wide conspiracy 
and designed to prevent it from accomplishing its purpose 
in the United States. 
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This, in brief, is the introduction to an article 
in which the author analyzes the proposed legis- 
lation designed to overcome the communist 
menace, legislation that, Dr. Chafee writes, “re- 
minds me of the efficiency of a Ukranian law for 
straitjacketing presses and publications which 
was read to us a year ago at the Geneva Con- 
ference on Human Rights.” But the article con- 
tains far more than an analysis of the proposed 
legislation. In it the author compellingly pre- 
sents his own objections to this and similar legis- 
lation, closing with the following words: 

The only way to preserve “the existence of free Ameri- 
can institutions” is to make free institutions a living 
force. To ignore them in the very process of purporting to 
defend them, as frightened men now urge, will leave us 
little worth defending. 

We must choose, and choose very soon, between free- 
dom and fear—we cannot have both. If the citizeas of the 
United States persist much longer in being afraid, the 
real rulers of this country will be fanatics fired with a 
zeal to save men from objectionable ideas by putting them 
under the care of official nursemaids. Freedom is not 
safety, but opportunity. 


THE SCHIRICK DECISION 


HE Schirick decision declaring the Feinberg 

Law unconstitutional is another magnificent 
statement in defense of freedom and the demo- 
cratic process. The Feinberg Law was enacted 
in 1949. It directed the New York Board of Re- 
gents to make and enforce rules for the dis- 
qualification or removal from office in the public 
schools any persons who voiced treasonable or 
seditious words or who advocated the forcible 
overthrow of the United States government. It 
also directed the Regents to make a list of sub- 
versive organizations, and stated that member- 
ship in such organizations was prima facie evi- 
dence of disqualification for appointment or re- 
moval from employment. 

Judge Schirick examined this act with the ut- 
most care, and his findings are presented in re- 
markably clear and precise language. He ruled 
against the law on the grounds that it violated 
“the constitutional proscription of bills of at- 
tainder.” He also found that it violated the “due 
process” clause in four major ways. First, it was 
“vague,” “‘a dragnet which may enmesh any- 
one who agitates for a change of government’ 
(Herndon v. Lowry, 301 U.S., 242).”. The term 
“subversive means different things to different 
people. What was said by Mr. Justice Jackson, 
when Attorney-General, concerning the word 
‘subversive,’ has equal application here: 


Activities which seem helpful or benevolent to wage 


earners, persons on relief, or those who are disadvantaged 
in the struggle for existence may be regarded as ‘sub- 
versive’ by those whose property interests might be 
affected thereby. Those who are in oltice are apt to regard 
as ‘subversive’ the activities of any of those who would 
bring about a change of administration. Some of our 
soundest constitutional doctrines were once punished as 
‘subversive.’ ” 


Second, the Feinberg Law violated the proce- 
dures of “due process” by failing “to meet the 
minimum standards of fairness,” depriving the 
accused of the right to a hearing, to know the 
claims of his accusers, and to present evidence on 
his own behalf. Third, the act violated the “time- 
honored doctrine that each man is deemed to be 
innocent until the contrary is proved beyond a 
reasonable doubt.” Fourth, the act assumed 
guilt by association. “From what has been said,” 
Judge Schirick commented, “it follows that the 
only factual basis for disqualification under the 
statute is the fact of membership in an organiza- 
tion. As to the individaul no proof of illegal 
purpose or action is required. Nor need an un- 
lawful purpose or act of his organization be 
proven as against him. Membership alone is 
sufficient. This is ‘guilt by association’ with a 
vengeance. As regards such doctrine, one need 
read but a few excerpts from decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” 


. . - Individuals, like nations, may co-operate in a com- 
mon cause over a period of months or years though their 
ultimate aims do not coincide. Alliances for limited objec- 
tives are well known. Certainly, those who joined forces 
with Russians to defeat the Nazis may not be said to have 
made an alliance to spread the cause of communism . . . 

The doctrine of personal guilt is one of the most funda- 
mental principles of our jurisprudence. It partakes of the 
very essence of the concept of freedom and due process of 
law. . . . It prevents the persecution of the innocent for the 
beliefs and actions of others ... (Bridges v. Wixon, 326 
U.S., 135, 1945, page 143). 

. . . At this point it is appropriate to mention .. . 
that under our traditions beliefs are personal and not a 
matter of mere association, and that men in adhering to 
a political party or to the organization notoriously do not 
subscribe unqualifiedly to all of its platforms or asserted 
principles . . . (Schneiderman v. United States, 320 US., 
118, page 136). 


OLLOWING these lines of evidence, Judge 
Schirick concluded “that upon all the grounds 
which have been considered the legislation has 
been found to contravene the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States and of the State 
of New York. 
“In reaching such conclusion the court is not, 
of course, oblivious to the practices of interna- 


(Continued on page 64) 
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The Basis of Freedom 


W. Francis English 








HOUGHTFUL men and women cannot 
help being concerned about the immi- 
nent dangers that threaten the bulwarks 
of freedom today. They are aware that this revo- 
lutionary age is one of crisis and that the basic 
philosophy of all that we hold dear is challenged 
on every hand. The blood baths that this gen- 
eration have witnessed and have participated 
in and the creation of new and terrifying forms 
of tyranny by Fascists and Communists have 
awakened thoughtful disciples of freedom’s way 
to the grim fact that the principles we prize are 
in deadly peril. But let us not forget that free- 
dom is endangered from within as well as from 
without. The supreme challenge may be in the 
faith and hearts of the followers and builders 
of the democratic way. Freedom is on the defen- 
sive because of lack of faith and zeal and pur- 
pose in the citadels of the West. There is too 
much evidence that many in our own land do 
not understand the nature of freedom or how 
men must be nurtured and conditioned for it. 
There is abundant evidence to buttress this 
concern. The prowlings of the Klan, unwar- 
ranted attacks on textbooks, the banning of 
magazines and books, the prescribing of curric- 
ulum content by statute, the subjecting of our 
profession to oaths of loyalty, the pillorying of 
teachers for justifiable criticism, the making of 
baseless charges that the schools are un-American 
and the attempts by vested interests to deter- 
mine what shall be taught, are evidences of a 
lack of faith in the democratic way and a lack 
of understanding on the part of too many Amer- 
icans of what modern schools are attempting to 
do to prepare young Americans for responsible, 
unselfish, and effective citizenship. Our view is 
that a world citizen, an American citizen, a com- 
munity citizen must be dynamic, well-balanced, 








This presidential address to the members of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies was delivered 
at Baltimore on November 25, 1949. 

Dr. English is professor of history and assistant 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 








and skilled in all the necessary duties and that 
he must understand and be committed to the 
fundamentals of his cultural faith. He cannot be 
a product of a propaganda technique that con- 
ditions him like an animal. He cannot be shel- 
tered from the world of reality. If democracy 
continues to succeed, it will be because this 
young citizen is nurtured in an environment 
where he is given every chance to see all the evi- 
dence, to act as a responsible member of society, 
and to make intelligent choices in a democratic 
atmosphere. He cannot be coerced, cajoled, and 
conditioned for a static life. Above all, he must 
have untrammeled freedom of opportunity to 
learn. 


OCIAL studies teachers have no monopoly 

on this philosophy: it is the fundamental 
faith of democratic educators everywhere. All 
are sometimes confused, short on faith, and find 
it difficult to square action with belief. New 
issues and old fears bring out this confusion. 
The National Education Association of which 


“we are members has resolved that members of 


the Communist party cannot be satisfactory 
teachers, while the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors takes the position that mem- 
bership alone is not enough to disqualify a 
teacher. Other reputable groups take contrary 
positions on the wisdom of the Smith law, the 
refusal of the Supreme Court to hear appeals 
on certain cases involving the rights of individ- 
uals, or the precise foreign policy that meets 
world and national needs in the present inter- 
national situation. But social studies teachers, 
I am confident, have no doubts on certain con- 
ditions that threaten our democratic society: 
the tendency to dodge on racial and other dis- 
criminatory issues, the refusal to grant all Amer- 
icans the actual right of a free ballot, the tend- 
ency to disguise a selfish interest as an altruistic 
appeal to principle, and the tendency for totali- 
tarians and certain other extreme reactionaries 
to misuse the symbols of democracy for undemo- 
cratic ends. Moreover, social studies teachers are 
convinced that all our fundamental rights must 
be preserved if our society is to endure. They 


. 53 . 
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know that if freedom is lost, it will be because 
it is assassinated in the communities, the homes, 
and the classrooms of this land. They know that 
freedom is very hard to acquire and preserve and 
that each movement to enclose it, stifle it, and 
deny it is a danger that is real and fundamental. 

We are glad, as a growing profession and as 
a vigorous, expanding organization, to take our 
stand with freedom’s way. We believe that men 
and women can be trusted with freedom, but 
we also believe that they have to be carefully 
prepared for it. We know that this is a task re- 
quiring unusual specialization and skill. We ask 
for a chance to devote our skill and powers to 
this intricate and challenging job. Professionally, 
it is our basic purpose, our assigned task, our 
reason for existence. We expect the understand- 
ing and sympathy of the American public in the 
burden that we have undertaken. This public 
owns the schools and has designed and planned 
them for a great purpose; it has every right to 
criticize them and require of them that they exert 
every effort to reach the desired goals. But it 
must realize that the vast majority of its teachers 
are conscientious and faithful followers of free- 
dom and democracy, engaging in an operation 
that requires unusual competence. These teach- 
ers must be trusted, and they must be free. 


DECADE ago we were busy restating our 

objectives in education. Many of us took 
our pens in hand to state the basic purposes of 
democratic education. The spirit of freedom per- 
meated every line of those objectives. If we were 
to reduce them today to briefer and more suc- 
cinct statements, I believe we would emphasize 
even more sharply the necessity of preparing 
both adults and young people to live as free and 
responsible men and women. This is the basic 
purpose of American education, and every effort 
that we make, every change that we fashion or 
accept, every program that we implement must 
be directly in line with this purpose. 

Our subject matter, our methods of research, 
the fundamental assumptions and understand- 
ings which we make are the warp and woof of 
freedom’s way. Social studies teachers have no 
monopoly on teaching responsible living, nor do 
we wish to be understood as claiming exclusive 
privileges or responsibilities for it. An effectual 
and integrated citizen must have an appreciation 
of the humanities, an understanding of the sci- 
ences, vocational skills and information, an or- 
ientation to his community, and an opportunity 


to plan and adjust his family life. He is entitled 
to the chance to live in an educational environ- 
ment where the total experience contributes to 
his growth in understanding, appreciating, and 
experiencing free choices. This experience must 
not be of a hothouse variety in which he tries 
to learn the ways of freedom in a totalitarian 
atmosphere. He cannot learn the ways of a free 
man if he is immersed in an atmosphere of hate, 
cruelty, highly-charged propaganda, and cyni- 
cism. In that condition he cannot learn anything 
except the opposite of freedom. In his quest for 
understanding he must have the chance to learn 
by doing. 


NLY very recently has the educational pro- 

gram of our democracy moved in spirit 
and method toward this conception of its pur- 
pose and task. We are still in the formative years 
of building this program. When we view our 
task and our progress in the sweep of history, 
we must realize that only within the last two 
centuries have we reached a time and place that 
permitted the trial of a free society. The ideals 
of freedom had been incubating in the minds 
and consciences of men for centuries before the 
advent of liberalism in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. These two centuries cover a 
very short space when viewed in proper per- 
spective. Only in the last century have we got 
under way with this experiment of trying 
through education to prepare a whole people 
for this adventure. More important still is the 
fact that only within the last four decades have 
we really assayed our task, measured our ground, 
refashioned our methodology, and begun experi- 
mentation to find out what it takes to prepare 
men in the ways of genuine freedom and re- 
sponsible citizenship. We are just beginning to 
approach any degree of professional understand- 
ing and competence in preparing the young to 
condition themselves to assume the burdens of 
democratic responsibilities. We are vexed that 
we have had to find our way by slow experiments 
and by some use of the scientific method, just 
as a complicated and somewhat frustrated world 
society finds it so difficult to adjust itself to new 
and fearful problems. We find it distressing that 
our forefathers were unable to find ways and 
methods to bring up a generation that would 
shoulder responsibilities. We are working with 
might and main to fashion a program of learn- 
ing that will give children a chance to assume 
responsibilities and thus to learn how to bear 
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them. We hope that we are in the vanguard of 
a movement to fashion a program of learning 
that will assure greater competency and a 
greater faith. 

It is well for us to remember our professional 
youth lest we become impatient and heartsick. 
Many situations and conditions may make us 
feel that we are here too late with too little, but 
our fundamental faith, supported and succored 
by an enlightened optimism, must drive us for- 
ward. We have been at this task such a brief 
time, and we are short on material and human 
resources. Progress is not inevitable, but prog- 
ress can come if men and women want it badly 
enough, and if they will develop their insight, 
understanding, and skills to achieve the neces- 
sary power and competency to bring it about. 


S WE survey this brief period in which West- 
ern man has been trying to prepare him- 
self to accept freedom, we must note also that it 
got under way with an unfortunate excess of 
optimism. A century ago our architects of free 
education assumed that freedom was natural, 
that God and nature willed it, and that the fu- 
ture was all with freedom. Man had only to be 
taught to read, and after the books were opened, 
man would quickly become free. It was further 
assumed that ignorance, intolerance, and autoc- 
racy were on the way out and that each succeed- 
ing defeat to these monsters would be easier to 
administer than the last. Freedom would come 
easily and naturally if the spectre of tyrannical 
political power could be kept down. Two world 
wars, the rejuvenation of totalitarianism by the 
Nazis and the Communists, and the cynical at- 
titude of too many in the democratic nations 
have shown us how wrong they were. Now we 
know that the long struggle is unending and 
that improvements are of necessity slow and ir- 
regular. It takes great faith and consecration to 
drive on under such circumstances. 

All of us are aware of the vast needs of our 
profession. We are acutely aware of the shortage 
of materials, space, buildings, and skilled per- 
sonnel that would assure greater success. Again 
we must remember we are still building our 
educational system. It is being fashioned in the 
terrific heat of an expanding economy and a 
chaotic world. The American people seem not 
yet to have made up their minds to give it the 
means and manpower that will be required to 
build a program that might prepare a generation 
really to succeed with democracy. We who are 


giving our lives to this task have a right and a 
responsibility to tell the American public openly, 
fairly, and with brave and unflinching heart 
what this requires. 


HE philosophy which we accept can be 

stated simply. An American has the right to 
learn. All Americans have the obligation to help 
a youthful citizen to learn all he needs to know 
to succeed with his citizenship. Young Americans 
have this right to freedom’s sacred springs, and 
it must be granted to them freely. 

No one has the right to pollute this heritage 
with cynicism, fascism, or communism. America 
has a right to expect the schools to promote the 
democratic faith and certainly to make its young 
citizens skillful in the functions of democracy. 
But it is a dangerous practice, and quite an im- 
possible undertaking, to use the methods of the 
autocrat in order to make progress in this task. 
The whole American environment must be con- 
ditioned in the democratic way if we are to suc- 
ceed. The schools are helpless if they must try 
to pursue the way alone. 

Whenever statements of educators are taken 
out of their context and made to appear as if 
they were un-American, undemocratic, or sub- 
versive, the right of freedom to teach or to learn 
is likely to be the first victim. Whenever oaths 
are required, the real victim is likely to be some- 
thing a great deal more precious than a few 
radically-inclined teachers. The victim is likely 
to be the freedom to learn itself. When a book 
or a magazine is excluded from libraries or class- 
rooms, the casualty is much more costly than the 
loss to the publisher. It too often is an attack on 
a great and unselfish profession, that of teaching, 
made in order to drive it into a corner, there to 
cower and to be afraid. 

Our profession has its weaklings, but taken as 
a whole, it is composed of competent, conse- 
crated, and professionally-minded persons, de- 
voted to the best ideals of a high calling. It 
needs help in every way; particularly does it 
need sympathetic understanding based on an 
appreciation of the grueling task which is ours. 
If it is to do its best work, it must have the con- 
fidence of its democratic patrons and supporters. 
It must be free! 

Americans must understand that their chil- 
dren need all the fine scholarship that we can 
muster if they are to be fitted for freedom. Their 
children need, beyond measure, the best that 
scholarship in psychology, history, political sci- 
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ence, economics, and the other social sciences 
have to offer. The textbooks we use, the teach- 
ing aids we bring to the classroom, the current 
materials we select, the units we organize not 
only must be of the maximum use in the learn- 
ing of the skills and viewpoints that must be 
mastered; they must also be tailored to the needs 
of the particular child. This task is the most 
complicated, the most challenging, the most 
severe that any professional group ever assumed. 
It calls for brave hearts, big minds, vigorous per- 
sonalities, and responsible characters. It demands 
the selection of a personnel that believes in the 
American dream. People who choose this task 
for their life’s work must be those who believe 
that in the hard and long process of education 
men and women can be led to think critically, 
to gain understanding and perspective, and to 
develop skills and powers that will make democ- 
racy work even in this age of cynicism, mate- 
rialism, and totalitarianism. They cannot believe 
that democracy is a negative thing, a pathologi- 
cal weakling always on the defensive. They 
must understand also that education has its 
limits and that it cannot do everything. 


HE advance of scholarship in the last half 

century has been phenomenal. Every Amer- 
ican realizes this when he views the fields of the 
physical and biological sciences. But scholarship 
has also made great strides in all the social sci- 
ences, and the world seems to be in greater need 
of this than of any of the natural sciences. The 
scientists are the first to point out this truth. 
The responsible citizen has no right to be ig- 
norant of this advance, and he has the obligation 
to respect this scholarship. He cannot measure 
its value with a dollar sign. 

The real advance of the social sciences has 
been in this twentieth century. Their formative 
years were in the nineteenth century, but their 
vast growth, their accumulation of researches, 
the synthesis of them for better understanding, 
and, more important yet, the adaptation of this 
scholarship for instruction has just reached the 
elementary and secondary school. Now the best 
of elementary and secondary teachers are schol- 
ars in their own right, trained to appraise the 
work that they and their fellow teachers are 


doing. Their best efforts are directed to bringing 
the fruits of scholarship to the young free citizens 
under their control. 

When someone objects to the broadening of 
the study of American history to include all 
phases of American experience in education, in- 
dustrial development, intellectual endeavor, and 
other significant fields, he is pleading for a re- 
turn to an era when learning was narrow, stilted, 
and too often inaccurate, pedantic, and unin- 
spiring. There is abundant evidence that Ameri- 
can children read more, read better, and have 
more mature understandings than ever before. 
We are not satisfied as a profession in what we 
have accomplished, but at this late hour, when 
the ancient prejudices, cruelties, and isms are 
gathering their horrid forces to threaten us, we 
dedicate ourselves to the ennobling task of rising 
up in the name of democracy and asking all men 
of whatever race, faith, or nationality to strike 
out with us to help to keep ourselves free. To 
that member of our profession who does not be- 
lieve in the fundamentals of democracy we bid 
adieu and quickly, but to the great mass of 
American teachers and American pupils and the 
American public, we speak out, asking them to 
join us with all their splendid spirit and kindly, 
unselfish efforts. 

As a professional group we are not unappre- 
ciative of the fine support we have received from 
the press, the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of our government, and the hundreds 
of lay organizations that have shown their devo- 
tion to the ideals and programs of education 
for free men. We realize that we are only one 
of the great agencies that have been established 
to preserve and perpetuate our culture. Ours 
would be useless dreams if we did not have the 
support of the great power of many citizens’ 
groups and the best efforts of many individuals 
who stand ever ready to fight for democratic and 
responsible citizenship. We ask that those with 
the greatest fears and those of the weakest faith 
in the future of freedom join us in an inspired 
attack on its foes. Let us not weaken our way 
of life by drawing each other’s blood and spirit. 
Let us dedicate our total effort to the loftiest 
dream that man has had since the day he found 
the rudiments of his great religions. 
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Grade Leader's Bulletins 


Isidore Starr 

















THREE and a half-year tour of duty in 
A the Army had left me with a veritable 

pedagogical tabula rasa. The many de- 
vices which had been my stock in trade—anec- 
dotes, quotations, contrasts in ideas and opinions, 
new viewpoints in scholarship—all seemed to 
have vanished into a limbo from which they 
resisted rescue. It was a rather uncomfortable 
young man who made his way back to the class- 
room. 

This is an ever-recurring problem in the field 
of education. The new teacher, the teacher new 
to a school, the teacher new to a subject—each 
searches for a guide to give him aid and comfort 
in starting his work. Each seeks a base upon 
which he can stand and start building his indi- 
vidual approach to the problem of teaching 
youngsters. 

A partial solution to this problem gradually 
emerged from my predicament. There has always 
been much talk about the need for cooperation 
among teachers, especially among members of 
the same department. Lip-service to this worth- 
while ideal is found frequently in books, articles, 
and speeches on the improvement of teaching. 
But lip-service bears no tangible fruit. 

Upon my return to teaching I decided to prac- 
tice cooperation. Or rather, I asked my social 
studies colleagues to cooperate with me in help- 
ing me get back on the road to good teaching as 
quickly as possible. Their response was hearten- 
ing. They showered me with lesson plans, stories, 
challenging problems, audio-visual devices, stim- 
ulating class activities, and novel ideas. I be- 
came a reservoir of unusually excellent materials 
which had, heretofore, remained unfortunately 
confined to the bounds of individual teachers 








“If improvement in teaching springs from improve- 
ment in classroom techniques and an understanding 
of the most recent scholarship bearing on the subject, 
the grade leader’s bulletins can serve as a practical 
help in raising the level of teaching,” writes the 
author of this useful article. Mr. Starr is a social 
studies teacher in the Brooklyn (New York) Tech- 
nical High School. 








and had seen the light only in their own special 
classrooms. That something constructive could 
be done on a departmental level with this wealth 
of teaching aids was obvious. The problem was 
how. And eventually there emerged a project 
aimed at giving reality to the ideal of teacher 
cooperation. 


A CLEARING HousE 


ITH my assignment as grade leader in 

American History I (1492-1876), I began 
to put my plan into action. The job of grade 
leader took on the semblance of a clearing house 
—or even better, a nerve center for a particular 
course of study. It became the grade leader’s job 
to receive from and disseminate to all his col- 
leagues the best materials, methods, and sugges- 
tions in the subject field with a view to helping 
all the teachers attain a higher degree of effec- 
tiveness in the classroom. After studying the de- 
partmental files, the efforts of my predecessors, 
and the materials submitted by my colleagues, 
I drew up a master plan. Since our course of 
study in American History I is divided into 
seventy lessons published in the form of a 
pamphlet, I decided to issue bulletins or job- 
sheets that would run concurrently with each of 
the lessons. Each bulletin was to be divided, 
wherever possible, into the following five sec- 
tions: 


KEY TO JoB-SHEETS 


Type of Material Key to 
‘Material 
I. Illustrative Materials 
Ai, MAB oc ccc cvcccccreseesconessaswesccecs M 
BD. CRM nk cscndsnscccssnscvisspccebosoouns C 
C. Audio-Visual Aids ..............+..++05: AV 
DP. PEIN +3 os os k ous coed eS edbesessiacs FS 
II. Supplementary and Source Materials 
Bis TORIES ccccsvvccnccccvetedvvcscceceses F 
BD, PRM oe ces csdenscedesacesesceccss P 
C. Wee GRR orc cccissccssccccccccccces ws 
D. News of the Nation (Hoffman) ......... NN 
E. We Hold These Truths (Brown) ....... B 
F. Documents of American History 
(COMM 6 3b fe Piniesisas'saSbnddees C 
G. Heritage of America (Commager & Nev- 
BO cc cccccvcccsbbococsetsstensesscon CN 
H. The US.: A Graphic History (Hacker 
OQ DD wtih. itesce aaa. H 
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III. Quotations and Challenging Statements 
IV. Special Devices (Diagrams, etc.) 
V. New Viewpoints—Differing Viewpoints 


The key was developed at the suggestion of 
my chairman to facilitate the description of the 
material and to economize on stencils and paper. 
I then went to work producing bulletins. Some 
topics lent themselves to this treatment more 
readily than others, but, in general, something 
helpful was developed for most of the seventy 
lessons. 


EVERAL of the bulletins proved to be of un- 

usual value. One of the most popular bul- 
letins was the one on “Democracy.” It inven- 
toried the maps, charts, work sheets, and audio- 
visual aids available in our department store- 
rooms. In addition, it contained pivotal ques- 
tions for class use and a motivating device that 
apparently could be used with gratifying success. 
This bulletin, reproduced below, will speak for 
itself. 


LESSON 8—DEMOCRACY 


I. Our Heritage of Freedom from Old England (M-D1). 
Rise of the Common Man since 1789 (M-D8). 
Our obligations to Our Country (M-D12). 
Ballad for Americans (AV—recording). 
No Man Is an Island (AV—recording). 
II. “An Affirmation of Democracy,” by David Lilienthal 
(WS). 
“The Meaning of Democracy,” Introductory essay (B, 
p. 1-8). 
“American Democracy,” by Walt Whitman (B, p. 232). 
III. “Democracy has to be born anew every generation.” 
“The radical ideas of one generation become the 
conservative ideas of the next.” 
“In a democracy the people deserve the kind of gov- 
ernment they get.” 
IV. Motivating device—Our Department of State has been 
beaming broadcasts to Europe. Let us assume that 
a student is asked to address the high school stu- 
dents of a European country on one of the topics: 
“The American Way of Life” or “An American 
High School Student Looks at Democracy.” 


Three of the bulletins sought to collate the 
recent contributions of scholarship to the causes 
of the War of 1812, the influence of the frontier 
in American history, and the causes of the Civil 
War. The bulletin on the causes of the Civil 
War follows. 


LESSON 60—CAUSES OF THE CIVIL WAR 

I. Approach of the Civil War (M-SG14). 
Presidential Election of 1860 (C). 

II. Issue No. 20—The Nation Divides (NN). 
Lincoln’s “House Divided” Speech (B, p. 216). 
Lincoln’s “First Inaugural” (B, p. 220). 
Readings, number 107-111 (CN). 
The Year 1860: A Comparison (H, Chapter 20). 

III. “My paramount object in the struggle is to save the 


Union, and is not either to save or destroy slavery. 
. . . What I do about slavery and the colored race, 
I do because I believe it helps to save the Union, 
and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not 
believe it would help save the Union.”—Lincoln. 


Was Lincoln consistent in this policy? 


“The Civil War . . . should have been avoidable. Be- 
cause the people and the leaders of the United States 
did not act with determination and sagacity in solving 
the problems of slavery, sectional irritation, and a right 
adjustment of races, part of the country was half 
ruined for generations, and all of it set back for decades.” 
—Allan Nevins, Preface to “Ordeal of the Union.” 

V. Differing Interpretations—The Revisionists consist of 
a group of historians led by J. G. Randall and Avery 
Craven who question the inevitability of the Civil War. 
Their emphasis is on the “malign role of unscrupulous 
partisans in both sections, the importance of emotionalism 
and the work of fanatical groups (especially the abolition- 
ists).” It is their conclusion that incompetent leadership 
blundered into the war. (See Seventeenth Yearbook of the 
NCSS: The Study and Teaching of American History, p. 
145-147-) 

A very interesting bulletin was published in 1946 by the 
Social Science Research Council. Entitled Theory and Prac- 
tice in Historical Study: A Report of the Committee on 
Historiography, it attempts a reconsideration of some of 
the basic assumptions which have conditioned the think- 
ing of historians. For our purpose Chapter 3, “What 
Historians Have Said About the Causes of the Civil War,” 
by Howard K. Beale is of great value. This article analyzes 
the different interpretations that have been placed upon 
the Civil War and concludes that all are “bafflingly com- 
plex.” What follows is a very brief resume of the causes of 
the Civil War as seen by different historians and as sum- 
marized by Beale. 

1. The “devil theory” had its day in the period 1865- 
1900. The war was a conspiracy of Northern “devils” 
(abolitionists and “Black Republicans”) against Southern 
“devils” (apologists for slavocracy). 

2. The war arose out of a difference of opinion as to the 
interpretation of the Constitution. This resolves itself 
into a conflict over States’ Rights and secession. This, too, 
had its day during the period 1865-1900. 

3. The war was a great moral conflict between the 
forces of freedom and the defenders of slavery. This inter- 
pretation arose, in part, out of the humanitarianism of 
the late nineteenth century. 

4- After World War I, the emphasis on economic mo- 
tivation in history led to the thesis that the Civil War was 
really a clash of economic interests: the agrarian South 
against the capitalist North. 

5. Some historians contend that a psychological inter- 
pretation is more inclusive. This school claims that sec- 
tional conflict turned into war “because emotion over- 
came reason.” According to this Revisionist School of 
Randall and Craven, “emotional considerations such as 
hatred and other passions, reformers’ zeal, fanaticism, in- 
tolerance of the distasteful or different, pride, sectional 
‘honor,’ crimination and recrimination, religious en- 
thusiasm, and a sense of mission controlled both sections.” 

6. Another group of writers concludes that this was a 
conflict between two social systems: aristocracy versus 
democracy. 

7. Then, of course, there is the geographical school 
which contends that climate and soil combined to de- 
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velop two opposing civilizations with differing labor sys- 
tems, economic interests, constitutional theories, and 
philosophies of life. 

Professor Beale’s conclusion from his study of the many 
Civil War historians is deserving of careful study: “Study 
of what historians have said were the causes of this par- 
ticular war makes one skeptical of all simple explanations 
of all wars... . In short, one comes away from such a 
study inquiring with Channing, Craven, Dodd, Ramsdell, 
and Randall whether war need have come at all, except 
for human blundering, and whether, since it did come, 
the great social forces or “fundamental causes,” or in 
their turn the more recently stressed psychological forces, 
really explain its coming.” 


The two aforementioned bulletins illustrate 
two valuable uses to which they can be put. On 
the one hand they can inventory the depart- 
mental resources available for the teaching of a 
particular topic; on the other hand they can 
bring to the teacher the searching light of recent 
scholarship on issues which are still controversial. 

A third use of the bulletins can be to suggest 
to teachers a technique with which a colleague 
has experimented successfully. The bulletin on 
the teaching of the Bill of Rights illustrates the 
use of the case system in clarifying the implica- 
tions of the first ten amendments. 


LESSONS 25-26-THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

I. Objective of Our National Government: The Pre- 
amble to the Constitution (C-No. 15). 

Examples Which Guided the Fathers of Our Constitu- 
tion (C-No. 193). 

The Old Liberty Bell (C-No. 12). 

Some Basic Principles of Our Government (C.-No. 
60). 

II. Your Rights Under the Constitution (P). 

Bill of Rights (F) 

Public Affairs Pamphlet, Safeguarding Our Civil Lib- 
erties. 

Beard, The Republic, Chapters 3, 10, 11, and 12. 
Note: Chapter 12 is an excellent summary of various 
Witnesses of Jehovah cases bearing on religious 
liberty. 

III. In my opinion the most effective approach to the 
examination of our civil liberties is to study simul- 
taneously the Bill of Rights and the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Obviously, the former limits the 
powers of the federal government and the latter 
acts on the states. But, practically in all other 
respects, the interpretations of these two founda- 
tions of our liberties run along similar lines. 

A. Religious Freedom. 

1. The Mormon (polygamy) cases and the consci- 
entious objector convictions represent limitations 
on the First Amendment. 

a. In one of the Mormon cases the Court stated 

that it was never intended that the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution “could be invoked as a 
protection against legislation for the punish- 
ments of acts inimical to the peace, good order 
and morals of society.” —Davis vs. Beacon, 133 US. 


$33 (1890). 


2. The recent religious freedom cases under the 
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Fourteenth Amendment represent so confusing an 

array of irreconcilable principles that any summary 

here would add Ossa on Pelion. (See Corwin, The 

Constitution and What It Means Today, 1946, p. 

192-195.) 

B. Freedom of Speech and Press. 

1. These liberties under the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments are now interpreted within the frame- 
work of the “clear and present danger” rule. Ac- 
cording to Professor Corwin, “the practical signifi- 
cance of the rule is that the Supreme Court re- 
serves the right in connection with any prosecution 
for forbidden utterances to say whether the defend- 
ant made them in circumstances which created a 
‘clear and present danger’ that they would lead to 
violence, either the violence the defendant advocated, 
or any other kind.” 

2. Congress’s control over the press rests in part in 
its control of the mails. Congress can banish from 
the mails all indecent, fraudulent, and seditious 
publications, 

3. The following represent a few of the important de- 
cisions bearing on the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment: 

a. A state law prohibiting the teaching of subjects in 
any language but the English language was held 
void. 

b. A state law requiring all children to attend 
public schools and forbidding attendance at pri- 
vate and parochial schools was held void. 

c. An Alabama law forbidding peaceful picketing of 
the premises of anyone engaged in a lawful busi- 
ness was declared void. 

(See Corwin, op. cit., p. 188-192.) 


HE result of my work as grade leader took 

the form of a mimeographed collection of 
some twenty-odd pages which has served as a 
teachers’ manual for the first-term American 
history course. It has proved a welcome guide 
to the new teacher and a source of enrichment 
and variety in teaching to the veteran teacher. 

To obviate the fear that these job-sheets or 
bulletins were aimed at developing pattern 
teaching, the chairman of our social studies de- 
partment, in his introductory remarks, empha- 
sized: “They are offered as suggestions only, to 
guide and aid you, and are not mandates by any 
possible interpretation.” As instructional guides, 
the intelligent and creative teacher can fuse 
these materials into his own style. 

If improvement in teaching springs from im- 
provement in classroom techniques and an un- 
derstanding of the most recent scholarship bear- 
ing on the subject field, the grade leader’s bul- 
letins can serve as a practical help in raising the 
level of teaching. They offer a means of assem- 
bling the best techniques in the teaching of a 
topic and of collating recent scholarship. Each 
teacher, by contributing to this project, will 
profit from the cooperation of his colleagues. 











Modern European History: Recent . 
Trends and Significant Literature 


Kenneth S. Cooper 








MONG classroom teachers few if any have 

a larger problem in keeping knowledge 

of subject matter up to date than the 

world history teacher. Not only must he, in com- 

mon with all history students, deal with the 

constantly unfolding element of time, but he 

also must hold to many of history's varied 

threads. For this reason world history teachers 

probably find most useful those scholarly works 

which clarify concepts or synthesize substantia‘ 

areas of knowledge rather than explore the cor- 
ners of history. 

Fortunately, in the field of modern European 
history, which necessarily constitutes a large 
part of the world history course, a number of 
important works concerned with synthesis and 
the meaning of concepts have appeared in recent 
years. 


HIsTORICAL PERIODS 


MONG the concepts examined have been 
the basic ideas of some traditional histori- 
cal periods. Every student knows that historical 
periods are the inventions of historians, yet most 
writers still find them the most logical basis for 
generalization. This does not mean that period 
concepts remain fixed. On the contrary new 
knowledge frequently does not respect conven- 
tional historical compartments, and the periods 
which one generation of students found logical 
appear ridiculous to another. 
Within our times students have been consid- 
ering the logic of the term Renaissance. Medie- 
valists point to the absurdity of speaking of a 








The author of this analysis of recent developments 
and significant literature in the field of modern Euro- 
pean history is an assistant professor of history at 
George Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville. 
Reprints of this article may be secured for ten cents 
each. Write to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








“rebirth” of learning, and historians of science 
belittle the whole era, yet most will probably 
welcome Walter Ferguson’s The Renaissance in 
Historical Thought,’ an effort to discover the 
meaning of the term by tracing its history. 

Ferguson finds that, though its roots go back 
to the fourteenth century itself, the broad con- 
cept of the Renaissance as a distinctive period 
of history did not fully develop until Jacob 
Burckhardt published The Civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy in 1860.2 To Burckhardt 
the Renaissance was not merely the revival of 
antique culture; it was a period, the beginning 
of the modern era, characterized by a spirit sim- 
ilar to that of Graeco-Roman antiquity and, 
hence, uniquely receptive to its culture. This 
view dominated the study of early modern times 
during the next half century, but more recently 
Burckhardt’s critics have abounded. Ferguson be- 
lieves that though the critics are partly right, 
Burckhardt’s ideas merely need modification. 
He erred in many particulars, but his view of 
the Renaissance as a period during which the 
Western world passed from its medieval to its 
modern phase is one which we can scarcely dis- 
card. What we need is a new synthesis built upon 
Burckhardt’s concepts, but which avoids his 
errors. Though Ferguson does not go on to de- 
velop such a synthesis, his work clears the ground 
for it. 

Along with the Renaissance, another period, 
the era of the French Revolution, has also prof- 
ited from scholarly revaluation. Recent years 
have brought forth an excellent general history 
of the movement, J. M. Thompson’s French 
Revolution,’ and a significant interpretative 
work, The Coming of the French Revolution, 


* Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. 

* Recent edition, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1945. A recent Dutch work, H. Schulte Nordholt, Het 
Beeld der Renaissance (Amsterdam, 1948), also emphasizes 
the importance of Burckhardt. Albert Hyma criticized 
Ferguson’s and Nordholt’s views in The American His- 
torical Review, 54:870-1, July 1949. 

*New York: Oxford University Press, 1945. 
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by Georges Lefebvre of the University of Paris.‘ 

In a field full of controversial schools of inter- 
pretation, Lefebvre belongs to none but borrows 
from all. He rejects Marxist materialism as in- 
adequate, yet he is by no means a reactionary; 
indeed, the Vichy government found this book 
dangerously radical and destroyed eight thou- 
sand copies of the original edition. Perhaps he 
belongs to no school because he grasps the full 
complexity of the revolution; he finds it too com- 
plicated to fit any single interpretation. 

To Lefebvre the French Revolution was not 
one but four revolutions, each carried on by a 
different class seeking its own ends. The nobility 
broke the monarch’s power hoping thereby to re- 
store the exclusive privileges of its class. In so 
doing the nobles enlisted the aid of both the 
wealthy bourgeoisie and the lesser craftsmen and 
merchants in the towns. Since these lower classes 
were unwilling to curtail the crown’s power 
merely to insure the inviolability of noble 
privilege, they carried through a second revolu- 
tion to establish the legal equality of all men, 
an aim especially desired by the wealthy bour- 
geoisie. Legal equality, however, failed to satisfy 
the craftsmen and small merchants, the very ones 
who had forced the king’s hand by their demon- 
strations and violence. They demanded controls 
upon trade which the wealthy merchants strongly 
opposed; consequently, a third revolution began. 
Meanwhile the peasants, aroused by the revolu- 
tionary times, initiated their own revolution and 
seized the manors. This alarmed not only the 
nobles but the wealthy and lesser bourgeoisie as 
well, for they too feared such lawless attacks 
upon property rights. Thus Lefebvre identifies 
the four French Revolutions: the first began as 
an effort to regain noble privileges; the last at- 
tacked the economic basis of those privileges. 


CONCEPTS 


N ADDITION to works which re-examine the 

meaning of historical periods, the thoughtful 
teacher will do well to read those scholars who 
restudy the meaning of such broad terms as so- 
cialism, nationalism, and liberalism; for, though 
these terms are commonly used, men do not com- 
monly agree on their meaning. Liberalism, for 
example, has meant many contradictory things. 


Contemporary partisans of the New and Fair 


* Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1947. The 
translation is by R. R. Palmer who contributes an inter- 
esting preface. The book was originally published as 
Quatrevingt-neuf (Paris: Institute for the History of the 
French Revolution, University of Paris, 1939). 


Deals use it to describe their program of ex- 
tended state protection for the working people, 
yet only a century ago the liberal Edinburgh Re- 
view described a law limiting child labor to ten 
hours a day as just another example of the grow- 
ing delusion that labor could be helped by re- 
strictive laws. 

Since liberalism has meant many things to 
many men, several recent books which treat the 
history of this confusing term are oi interest, for, 
though they fail to agree upon a definition of 
liberalism, they at least contribute to our under- 
standing of its complexities. In one such work, 
The Age of Revolution,’ an English student, J. J. 
Saunders, uses “the rise and decline of liberal- 
ism” as the unifying theme for a history of Eu- 
rope since 1815. Saunders defines liberalism some- 
what more narrowly than many of our contem- 
poraries. To him the key of the matter lies in the 
root of the word itself; liberalism means liberty 
—freedom—which the early nineteenth century 
liberals took to be freedom from the restraints 
of church and state. The tragedy of liberalism’s 
history, as seen by Saunders, lies in the fact that 
in pursuing its basic aim liberalism gave rise to 
two other strong forces, democracy and national- 
ism, which ironicaliy have brought about its de- 
cline. 

Liberals wished to free men from arbitrary 
government and so demanded votes for all men; 
but the mass of men, faced with the problems of 
the new industrialism, used the vote to secure 
protection and services from the state to such a 
degree that government today is infinitely more 
powerful than in the pre-liberal era. As with 
democracy, so with nationalism, which Saunders 
labels liberalism’s “bastard child.” Liberals be- 
lieved that all nationalities should be free to 
govern themselves, yet the national states which 
grew from this belief frequently abolished that 
freedom which was liberalism’s very heart. The 
whole tragic process has ended in the wars of the 
twentieth century which have probably com- 
pleted liberalism’s full decline, and Saunders 
ends his book with a gloomy reflection that we 
may well “have reached the end of ‘modern his- 
tory.’ ” 

A more detailed study of mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury liberalism is found in J. Salwyn Schapiro’s 
Liberalism and the Challenge of Fascism.* 
Schapiro decides that historically there have been 
not one but two liberalisms, the bourgeois move- 


* New York: Roy Publishers, 1949. 
*New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 
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ment of the early nineteenth century and the 
democratic liberalism of more recent times. Bour- 
geois liberalism proclaimed the legal equality of 
all men, but actually worked for the political 
domination of the middle class and the equality 
of property owners only. Such a contradiction 
could not last forever, and eventually the doc- 
trine of legal equality led to the democratic 
franchise. Once the masses had the vote, they 
forced the repudiation of some of the older lib- 
eralism’s fundamental principles, and the lib- 
eral state, fashioned according to laissez-faire 
doctrines, came to intervene increasingly in eco- 
nomic life. By the twentieth century intervention 
had gone so far that, paradoxically, liberalism 
seems to be leading to socialism. 

Schapiro also studies the nineteenth century 
roots of liberalism’s political opposite, fascism, 
and he discovers in the practices of Louis Napo- 
leon and the thought of Proudhon and Carlyle 
the raw materials of that movement. The inclu- 
sion of Proudhon, generally regarded as the 
“father of anarchism,” among the forerunners 
of fascism is probably Schapiro’s most original 
contribution in this book, and he demonstrates 
at some length how the fascist pattern best fits 
the thought of this strange man. 

Centenary observances of the Revolution of 
1848, such as the Washington meeting of the 
American Historical Association, called to mind 
the fact that nineteenth century liberals had 
their great opportunity—and failure—in that 
year." Though not inspired by the Centenary, 
the fourth volume of Elie Halévy’s History of 
the English People in the Nineteenth Century,’ 
which covers the turbulent 1840's, appeared in 
the centenary year. Halévy’s uncompleted work 
stands uniquely alone in our specialized times 
as a large scale history undertaken by a single 
historian. Prior to his death in 1937, Halévy had 
published five volumes covering the periods 1815 
to 1841 and 1895 to 1914.° He also had largely 
completed the volume treating the 1841-1852 
period, and, in order that at least this much be 
available, Madame Halévy and Paul Vaucher 
prepared the manuscript for publication. We are 


*A number of journals featured articles on the 1848 
Centenary. Especially note Journal of Modern History, 
XX, December 1948; and The Slavonic and East European 
Review, XXVI, April 1948. 

*New York: Peter Smith, 1948. Translation by E. I. 
Watkin. 

*The other volumes cover the following periods: Vol. 
I, 1815; Vol. II, 1815-1830; Vol. III, 1830-1841; Epilogue, 
Vol. 1, 1895-1905; Epilogue, Vol. II, 1905-1915. 


indebted to them, for, though the work is some- 
what fragmentary, the part is surely better than 
nothing. 

In treating the crises of the 1840's, Halévy 
sought to discover why England escaped serious 
revolution. He found the answer in the temper 
of the upper and middle classes. The landed 
upper classes opposed change, but they would 
compromise on a particular issue rather than 
endanger the whole society which they wished 
to conserve; thus in 1846 they yielded on the 
corn law issue to the middle class. Because they 
won a bloodless revolution in 1846, the English 
middle class, unlike the French, supported the 
established order in 1848. It perhaps seems 
strange at this distance to refer to the repeal of 
a grain tariff as a revolution, but it was so re- 
garded at the time and it convinced middle class 
liberals that there was little point in extending 
the franchise as demanded by the Chartists. 
The franchise was already broad enough to 
break the domination of the landed oligarchy. 
To extend it further would swamp the state 
with irresponsible voters. Thus in 1848, instead 
of the middle uniting with the lower class to 
overthrow the government as on the Continent, 
the English middle class joined up as special 
constables in such large numbers that they 
actually outnumbered the Chartists. For the 
most part Halévy supports Schapiro’s view that 
pre-1848 liberalism aimed at the establishment 
of middle class rule. 


SYNTHESIS 


LOSELY related to works which clarify con- 
cepts are those which synthesize knowledge. 
In recent years there has been a growing inter- 
est in scholarly synthesis partly as a reaction 
against the over-specialization of much so-called 
“scientific history.” England’s distinguished his- 
torian, G. M. Trevelyan, has long insisted that 
the specialized monograph is not the finest flower 
of historical study, and recently an American 
student of literature, Emery Neff, produced a 
thoughtful protest against the disintegrating in- 
fluences of specialization. In his The Poetry of 
History,’° Neff observes that the professional his- 
torian has come to have “an almost pathological 
fear of making generalizations that might be 
contradicted by facts dredged up by rivals with 
even more limited interests.” 
Neff undertakes to demonstrate his own belief 
in the unity of knowledge by writing a short 


* New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. 
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history of historical writing since Voltaire which 
correlates the work of each historian with the 
science, literature, and other tendencies of his 
generation. Each work is treated as a synthesis 
of knowledge in its time. This is a demanding 
task and in all cases Neff may not attain the 
synthesis for which he strives, yet teachers will 
surely welcome this trend in scholarly writing. 


PERSONALITIES IN HISTORY 


ECAUSE the range of world history is so 

broad, the working knowledge of many 
classroom teachers consists of little more than a 
bare skeleton of facts drawn largely from text- 
books. Though this is understandable, it is re- 
grettable, for it is history without its vital ele- 
ment, the role of human personality, and history 
without individual personality is rather like 
cherry pie without cherries. 

Though somewhat neglected in recent years, 
the personal memoir still remains one of the best 
ways for the student to know personalities of 
the past; hence, G. P. Gooch’s Courts and Cabi- 
nets,1 devoted to memoir writers, has a partic- 
ular value for teachers. Gooch knows well the 
pitfalls in using memoirs, but he firmly believes 
that they are indispensable. He realizes, however, 
that the reading of memoirs is easier to recom- 
mend than to accomplish, for the writers of per- 
sonal apologies have felt slight restraint, and 
their works generally run to many volumes. 
Furthermore, the reader can not take the auto- 
biographer at his own word; he must study his 
critics too, So, though a teacher might profit 
from reading the forty-one volumes of Saint- 
Simon’s memoirs of Louis XIV’s time, he simply 
can not do so. Gooch offers some aid here, for, 
in a series of essays illustrated by long quotations 
from the sources, he introduces fourteen famous 
memoirs, the full editions of which total more 
than ninety volumes. From this book the reader 
learns a good deal about historical personages 
and events and—most important of all—a good 
deal about human nature. 


RECENT History 


O CHOOSE any one work from the great 
number which treat the recent history of 
particular European regions is exceedingly dif_- 
cult. Hugh Seton-Watson’s Eastern Europe Be- 


tween Wars, 1918-1941,'* however, recommends 


™ New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 
* New York: Macmillan Co. for Cambridge University 
Press, 1945. 
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itself strongly since it treats an area of para- 
mount importance to us but about which we are 
generally quite ignorant. Seton-Watson, the son 
of a distinguished student of Eastern Europe, 
writes from an intimate acquaintance with East- 
ern European peoples and tongues rare among 
English speaking historians. 

Though parts of the book have already been 
dated by the swift movement of events, the de- 
tailed analysis of pre-1939 society explains much 
about contemporary developments on the other 
side of the iron curtain. Economically the peas- 
ants existed under standards so low that they 
could scarcely deteriorate further. Politically 
they suffered under governments so bad that 
Seton-Watson concludes, “Oppression, robbery, 
discontent and disunity were greater throughout 
Eastern Europe in 1939 than they were in 1918.” 
Now all of this, to be sure, does not justify the 
brutal post-1945 Communist tyrannies in that 
area, but it does make plain that Communism 
has imposed its iron hand upon a people long 
inured to poverty and tyranny. Heavy though 
Communist rule may be, it appears futile to ex- 
pect Eastern Europeans to work for a restoration 
of the old between-wars regimes; they were 
tyrannies too. 

To turn from the area of the Soviet satellites 
to the U.S.S.R. itself is an easy transition of 
thought, but it is not easy to decide which among 
recent works on Russia will prove most useful to 
teachers. There is no area of modern history so 
lacking in objective treatment. Recent works fall 
into two classes: the apologies of the wartime 
“honeymoon” and the attacks of the cold war 
era. Perhaps Julian Towster’s Political Power in 
the U.S.S.R., 1917-1947"8 comes nearest to achiev- 
ing objectivity though he does tend to take Rus- 
sian declarations at face value, and this may at 
times do them something more than justice. 

Towster, drawing his material from a great 
mass of Russian documents, describes thoroughly 
the evolution and operation of the Soviet politi- 
cal machine. He also analyzes at length Soviet 
political theory since he believes its role in Soviet 
politics is far greater than is generally recognized. 
The book is not so readable as some of the others 
on Russia, but it probably is unsurpassed as a 
mine of information. 

Works on contemporary international history 
are even more plentiful than works on Russia. 
Such books are notoriously difficult to judge, 


for the events lie so close at hand and new ma- 


*% New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. 
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terials become available with each passing year. 
Winston Churchill’s brilliant work has been re- 
ceived as a major history, but since most readers 
know something of it, it is not discussed here. 
Another book which succeeds in bringing the 
events of the 1930’s into focus is John W. 
Wheeler-Bennett’s Munich: Prologue to Trag- 
edy.* Drawing a good deal from the Nurem- 
berg war-crimes trial evidence, a documentary 
windfall which the individual historian could 
not collect in fifty years, Wheeler-Bennett traces 
the story of the 1938 Munich crisis and the five 
years leading up to it. The history of those sad 
years not only reveals the enormity of the Nazi 
plan of aggression but also the responsibility of 
defeatism for these events. The leaders of France 
and Britain thought that they were weaker than 
they actually were, and even as late as the sum- 
mer of 1938 they might well have stopped Hitler; 
they gave up without really trying. The failure 


* New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1948. 





of Munich was a failure of nerve and will. All 
of this leads Wheeler-Bennett to conclude that 
the problems of war and peace generally are 
not political or technical; they are largely psy- 
chological and spiritual. The implications of 
this for the social studies teacher are obvious. 

The discussion of books in modern European 
history could be extended indefinitely, for, in 
truth, there are more important books appearing 
than any one man can read. Hence, in practice, 
the student must partly depend upon reviews. 
For this particular field The Journal of Modern 
History provides valuable aid both through 
reviews of individual books and review articles 
surveying whole areas. By systematic reading of 
such a journal, the teacher can do a good deal 
toward keeping knowledge of subject matter in 
good repair. 


“Published in cooperation with the Modern His- 
torical Section of the American Historical Association by 
the University of Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 





“WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS...” 
(Continued from page 52) 


tional communism, which have met with such 
universal and well-merited contempt among free 
men. It is not because they disapproved the evil 
thinkers and evil doers of their day less, but be- 
cause they cherished their democracy more, that 
the great makers and interpreters of our constitu- 
tion have so jealously guarded the basic concepts 
of freedom. 

“It is no answer to say that this measure is 
needed to combat the menace of communism. 
Small service, indeed, to our democracy is af- 
forded by emulating the tactics of communism 
and by destroying the guarantees of freedom. 

“Other more effective means are envisaged by 
our free institutions, methods of combating ex- 
cesses without destroying essentials. They find 
expression in the latest of a long series of memo- 
rable defenses of civil rights in our highest tri- 
bunal: 

Accordingly a function of free speech under our system 
of government is to invite dispute. It may indeed best 
serve its high purpose when it induces a condition of un- 
rest, creates dissatisfaction with conditions as they are, 
or even stirs people to anger. Speech is often provocative 
and challenging. It may strike at prejudices and precon- 
ceptions and have profound unsettling effects as it presses 
for acceptance of an idea. That is why freedom of speech, 





though not absolute, is nevertheless protected against 
censorship or punishment, unless shown likely to produce 
a clear and present danger of a serious substantive evil 
that rises far above public inconvenience, annoyance or 
unrest. There is no room under our Constitution for a 
more restrictive view. For the alternative would lead to 
standardization of ideas either by legislatures, courts, or 
dominant political or community groups (Douglas, J., in 
Terminiello v Chicago, 337 U.S., 1, at p. 4, 1949). 


“The Court finds it hard to believe that it is 
necessary to resort to witch-hunting in our schools 
to displace misfits. Necessary or not, the Feinberg 
Law cannot be the solution, because it is an 
answer which the Legislature, under the Consti- 
tution, is powerless to provide.” 


T IS perhaps appropriate to close with a verse, 
taken from Chafee’s “Freedom and Fear,” 
which the author prefaces with the warning that 
“more than words is needed. Unless our acts show 
that we believe in our democratic ideals, we lessen 
the chance of winning wavering men to democ- 
racy.” 
“Your countrymen who could have hurled 
Their freedom like a brand 
Have cupped it to a candle spark 
In a frightened hand.” 
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Historical Fiction and the Teaching 


of History 


Elizabeth Cochran 








HE history teacher of today faces no 

dearth of materials to help him clarify 

the account of the bewildering behavior 
of mankind; indeed there is an embarrassment 
of riches, and the necessity of selection is ap- 
parent. The works of fiction are illuminating and 
stimulating, and, if properly handled, should 
contribute to a lively interest in history. How 
many Americans know of Paul Revere and his 
epoch making ride rather than of the other two 
men who did as much or more than he did to 
warn the outlying districts of the movements of 
the British troops? Is it not that Revere got into 
a poem and the others did not? Such is the power 
of literature to produce immortality. A fine 
painting of a historical scene, stirring music 
commemorating an important event, a pageant, 
a play, a motion picture, a historical novel can 
often make a deeper impression and be more re- 
vealing than chapters of description, pages of 
analysis, or columns of statistical tables. “Any- 
thing which makes history real, and historical 
characters live as real people is even an adjunct 


to the history teacher . . . if high school courses 
in history are to mean anything ten years after 
they have been taken ... it is probable that the 


meaning will come from... the attitudes that 
have been created and the habits of thinking 
which have been developed.”? 


N OUR definition of historical fiction we in- 

clude prose and poetry, and the interpreta- 
tion is broad enough “to embrace stories that in 
any way whatsoever portray the life of the past, 
even though actual persons and actual public 
events have no place in them.”? If the life and 
manners of the time are given with fidelity to 
truth, we may well give such a book a place on 








For this survey of historical fiction we are indebted 
to Dr. Elizabeth Cochran, who is professor of his- 
tory at Kansas State Teachers College in Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 








our fiction shelf. Some historical fiction gives 
evidence of the painstaking research that must 
have been done before the writing was at- 
tempted. The genuine historical romance “is as 
sincere and as valid a reconstruction as the best 
efforts of the serious historian, and much the 
same methods are employed. Neither can pos- 
sibly be more than an approximation to reality; 
neither can help us to anything but a partial 
realization of a time which is no more.’ 

In the following samples of fiction covering 
the different periods of American history, no 
effort has been made to be either all inclusive or 
exclusive, and any alert teacher may perhaps 
have as good, or a better, list. (Some of the older 
books are as good as the newer ones. Indeed, in 
some communities many of the newer books with 
their frank and detailed treatment may not be 
received as well as those written before 1920.) 


COLONIAL LIFE AND THE REVOLUTION 


ELEN GRACE CARLISLE in We Begin 

and Honoré Wilsie Morrow in Yonder 
Sails the Mayflower recreate the Pilgrim world. 
Devotees of filiopietistic history will be much dis- 
appointed in them, but one cannot doubt that 
the records were carefully searched and inter- 
preted, especially for We Begin. The contro- 
versies, the cross purposes, the noble and the 
base, the petty and the great that constitute hu- 
man society are here presented minus any ro- 
mantic halo, Perhaps Yonder Sails the Mayflower 
is more adapted to high school reading than We 
Begin. 

Under the skillful pen of Carl Sandburg, 
American history comes alive in Remembrance 
Rock, a novel in three parts. Book I, The First 
Comers, is the story of the Pilgrims. Book II, 


* Thiessen, N. J. An Annotated Bibliography of Ameri- 
can Historical Fiction. Bulletin of Information, Vol. 18, 
No. 5, Studies in Education No. 14. Emporia, Kansas: 
Kansas State Teachers College, 1938. p. 5-6. 

* Baker, Ernest A. A Guide to Historical Fiction. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1914. p. vii. 

* [bid., p. viii-ix. 
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The Arch Begins, is the story of the Revolution. 
Book III, The Arch Holds, is a story of the 
struggle leading up to and including the Civil 
War. 

The popularity of Walter Edmonds, Drums 
Along the Mohawk, and Kenneth Roberts, 
Northwest Passage, attest to the interest that may 
be aroused in colonial history. 

There are many books from which to choose 
supplementary reading for the Revolution. 
Raleigh’s Eden by Inglis Fletcher gives some of 
the problems faced by the colonists when they 
tried to enforce the non-intercourse agreements. 
Van Wyck Mason in Three Harbours pictures 
the virile and sometimes violent social scene just 
before and during the Revolution. Robert W. 
Chambers, who was quite expert in this field, 
turned out an almost bewildering array of novels 
dealing with Indian affairs, relations between 
the colonies, the Anglo-French conflict, and the 
Revolution. An example of the latter is his Maid- 
at-Arms, which centers in the Revolution in 
New York, and deals with the Dutch farmer ele- 
ment and the Iroquois Indians. Especially inter- 
esting, particularly for adolescent readers, is the 
description of the gathering of the Iroquois to 
decide what part they should take in the war. 
For the older and more thoughtful students, 
there is a very good exposition of some of the 
reasons which influenced some men to take sides 
with the Loyalists, some with the Patriots, and 
still others to try to walk the tight rope of neu- 
trality. 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE CIviIL WAR 


ERTRUDE ATHERTON planned to 

write an orthodox biography of Alexander 
Hamilton but turned to fiction and wrote The 
Conqueror. Two good novels dealing with the 
events leading up to the war of 1812 are C. E. 
Forester, The Captain from Connecticut and 
James H. Street, Oh, Promised Land. Forester 
describes the problems of seaborne commerce 
during the Napoleonic period. Street’s book con- 
tains a vivid description of the Battle of Horse- 
shoe Bend and pictures the life of the Southern 
Indians. 


HE history of the years between the close of 

the War of 1812 and the Civil War has at- 
tracted many novelists. The story of the build- 
ing of the Erie Canal and the atmosphere of the 
period is captured in Canal Town by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. Especially notable is the ac- 
count of the up-hill fight to improve the health 


of the people and of the conflict between im- 
mediate gains and human values as waged be- 
tween the contractor and the doctor. 

There are many novels dealing with the de- 
velopment of the West. In J, James Lewis, the 
story of John Jacob Astor’s fur empire is told 
by Gilbert W. Gabriel. Feuds, hatreds, greed, 
and passion are skillfully portrayed, and the 
hardships of the long voyage around the Horn 
and the rough life of a fur trading post are 
woven into the story. One of the very good 
novels of 1949 deals vividly with the migration 
to Oregon. A. B. Guthrie, Jr., has done a beauti- 
ful job in The Way West. He gives a good de- 
scription of the recruiting of settlers, of the tech- 
niques of the wagon train, and an excellent study 
of the greatness and weakness of the members 
of the train. Emerson Hough’s Covered Wagon 
has been read by countless thousands, and even 
more Americans have seen the motion picture 
of this story which tells of the westward move- 
ment during the days just before the gold rush 
of 1849. The gold rush itself has been described 
in many novels, one of the best of which is Gold 
by Stewart Edward White. 

Two novels that describe various aspects of 
the social life of the 1830’s and 1840's are Anya 
Seton’s Dragonwyck and Edward Eggleston’s End 
of the World. Dragonwyck is a story of the anti- 
rent movement in the Hudson Valley, in which 
the small farmers revolted against the privil- 
eged position of the descendants of the Dutch 
patroons. End of the World is a story of people 
who were sure that the Judgment Day was at 
hand and that they were to be saved. Eggleston 
describes the social life of a rural community, 
and pictures the superstitious frenzy with which 
these simple, well-meaning people waited for the 
end of the world. 

The Mexican War has captured the interest 
of a number of authors. Amelia E. Barr, Remem- 
ber the Alamo, is entertaining and graphic, al- 
though it makes no attempt to reveal the basic 
reasons for the war with Mexico. In Immortal 
Wife, Irving Stone brings to life a number of 
colorful and significant historical characters, 
among them John C. Fremont, Thomas Hart 
Benton, Stephen Kearney, Bret Harte, James 
Buchanan, and Jesse Benton Fremont. The novel 
contains a vivid description of travel to Cali- 
fornia by way of the Panama Canal. Interesting 
though the novel is, the reader should be on his 
guard against doubtful interpretations of men 
and events treated in Stone’s Immortal Wife. 

It is natural that the anti-slavery movement 
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should attract many writers. Ray Strachey in 
Marching On deals with the events of the years 
from 1845 to 1861. The setting of the story is 
in Kansas, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. John 
Brown is of heroic size, and other abolitionists 
receive the same favorable characterization. In 
the Firebell in the Night by Constance Robert- 
son, the underground railroad is pictured fairly 
objectively. The reader learns how the escape 
routes for the slaves were organized. He also 
explores with the author the conflicting motives 
that led people to take sides for and against the 
slave system. One of the classic novels of slavery 
is, of course, Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. This book is an excellent illustra- 
tion of historical fiction as a powerful engine of 
propaganda. 

Lincoln has been a favorite object of study 
for novelists as well as historians. Irving Bachel- 
ler wrote A Man for the Ages with emphasis on 
the period from 1831 to 1842. Bernie Babcock 
in The Soul of Ann Rutledge wrote a rather 
sentimental story of Lincoln’s life to 1835 and 
described one of his romances. 


THE Crvit WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


HE War between the States has been and 

still is a favored topic for story writers. Many 
of these stories are excellent. Hollister Noble 
has developed a new theme in the Woman with 
a Sword, a narrative of the activities of Anna 
Ella Carroll, who is reputed to have been an un- 
official adviser of President Lincoln in the early 
days of the war. She is credited with playing an 
important part in saving Maryland for the 
Union and in developing the Tennessee plan 
for cutting the Confederacy in two. There is ex- 
cellent treatment of various historical characters. 
Among them are Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, who are represented as being deeply in- 
terested in the outcome of the conflict. 

Stephen Crane’s Red Badge of Courage, which 
analyzes the mental and emotional reactions of 
a soldier in the ranks, is one of the great novels 
of the period. 

In Operator Thirteen, Robert W. Chambers 
tells a story of espionage and intrigue during the 
Civil War. He describes the draft riots in New 
York, placing the blame for the failure of the 
draft there and elsewhere in the North on under- 
cover Confederate agents. 

John Brown’s Body, by Stephen Vincent 
Benét, is a masterpiece of description of the war. 
It is historical fiction in poetic form. Especially 
recommended are passages describing the South- 





ern draft evaders and the faithful service of 
Black Cudjo for “his family.” Also choice are the 
songs and conversations of the young Con- 
federate soldiers on their way home. 

A novel which specializes in atmosphere and 
general impressions rather than details is Ellen 
Glasgow’s The Battleground. The greater por- 
tion of the story takes place in pre-war Virginia. 
A different point of view is developed by Win- 
ston Churchill in The Crisis, which has as its 
most important characters Lincoln, Grant, and 
Sherman. Kinkaid’s Battery by George W. Cable 
deals more with social life during the war than 
with the war itself. Most of the action occurs in 
New Orleans. 

The period of reconstruction, as well as the 
war itself, is described by Thomas Nelson Page 
in Red Rock and Margaret Mitchell in Gone 
With the Wind, written a generation apart. Red 
Rock has more of the romantic aura of the nine- 
teenth century, but it is a good story that will 
appeal to many adolescents. For all its many 
pages, Gone With the Wind holds the reader's 
interest. Living characters are depicted. South- 
ern life before the war, the war itself, and 
especially the harsh realities of the reconstruction 
days receive superb treatment. 


THe LAst FRONTIERS 


HE colorful development of the West dur- 

ing the last half of the nineteenth century 
has attracted numerous writers. Helen Hunt 
Jackson presented the cause of the Indians so 
urgently in Ramona that Grover Cleveland is 
said to have been aroused to the plight of these 
people. John Joseph Mathews got the material 
for his story of the Osage Indians from the diary 
of General Laban J. Miles and fictionalized these 
facts in Wah’kon-tah. 

The rapid settlement of the West furnished 
many incidents on which to build fiction. Two 
rather popular novels deal with the settlement 
of Nebraska: Bess Streeter Aldrich in A Lantern 
in Her Hand gives a story of early settlers; Willa 
Cather tells in O Pioneers! of the coming of 
Norwegians into the area. Ole Edvart R¢lvaag 
portrays the settlement of North Dakota in his 
Giants in the Earth. Ramsey Benson in Hill 
Country brings the Swedes to Minnesota in the 
1880’s and describes the tension between the 
earlier settlers and the newcomers, as well as the 
conflict between the farmers and the railroads. 
Hamlin Garland wrote many stories of the Mid- 
dle West, among the better known of which is 
a collection of short stories bearing the title, 
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Main-Traveled Roads. Kansas from the Civil 
War days to the early twentieth century is de- 
scribed as only William Allen White can do it 
in A Certain Rich Man. His philosophic vein 
neither makes nor mars its value as historical 
material. The opening of Oklahoma and the 
conditions of life there after the famous “run” 
are well described in Edna Ferber’s Cimarron. 
She did much of her research on the spot and 
exerted every effort to make it authentic. 

Zane Grey has ranged widely over American 
history to get material for his numerous, very 
readable novels, For the later nineteenth century 
he offers Riders of the Purple Sage and The U. P. 
Trail. The story of the building of the first 
transcontinental railroad is told more from the 
standpoint of the men who drove the stakes and 
laid the rails than from the promoter’s point of 
view. 

Adventure, danger, and confusion are depicted 
by such writers as Bret Harte in The Luck of 
Roaring Camp and The Outcasts of Poker Flat. 
Jack London was intrigued by the confused hu- 
manity which made its way west. Robert W. 
Service has quite justly been called the “Kipling 
of the North.” His description of the gold rush 
and his observations on the society of the frontier 
affords valuable insight into the history of the 
period. His Dan McGrew and Sam McGee have 
come to be well known characters. 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


HE rapid growth of industry and the chang- 

ing role of government were subjects that 
appealed to numerous writers. Frank Norris 
planned a trilogy on wheat. His Octopus and 
The Pit traced the rise of this commodity to a 
place of major importance in American business. 
The books were powerful propaganda instru- 
ments, in addition to exposing corruption and 
speculation at their worst, and their influence 
helped to bring about government regulation. 
The third volume proposed for the series was 
never written. Upton Sinclair is listed under his- 
torical fiction, although some of his books, too, 


Eprror’s Nore: Social studies teachers interested in mak- 
ing wider use of historical fiction and biography as a sup- 
plement to their regular classwork will welcome the new 
bibliography by Hannah Logasa, Historical Fiction and 
Other Reading References for Classes in Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 4th revised and enlarged edition. Phila- 
delphia: McKinley Publishing Company, 1949. 


were more akin to social tracts. The Jungle, 
which described the frightful conditions in Chi- 
cago stockyards, shocked the public into de- 
manding reform. His King Coal and Oil! showed 
the insolent arrogance of some of the powerful 
men in those industries and pointed up the fact 
that American life and labor was far from the 
ideal of freedom. The term “muckraker” was 
applied to these and other writers whose pur- 
pose was to reveal conditions which should be 
changed. 

Political intrigue strongly attracted many 
writers. Paul Leicester Ford in The Honorable 
Peter Stirling depicts political life in New York 
during the decade, 1870-1880, and there is some 
suspicion that he had in mind Grover Cleve- 
land’s rise to political prominence. Winston 
Churchill’s Coniston draws a portrait of a politi- 
cal boss and shows how corrupt politics may 
affect government. The conclusion reached is 
that the price of good government is unceasing 
vigilance by the people. Gertrude Atherton lays 
the setting of Senator North in the nation’s capi- 
tal in the late 18go’s, and reveals the public at- 
titude toward Cuba and the Spanish-American 
War. The Harding administration was mirrored 
in Revelry by Samuel Hopkins Adams. Indeed 
many of the incidents and characters were very 
thinly disguised in the fiction. The story de- 
veloped in Adrea Locke Langley’s A Lion Is In 
the Streets greatly resembled the Huey Long 
regime in Louisiana during the early 1930's. 

A contrast between the economic boom of the 
1920’s and the depression of the 1930's is found 
in Irving Bacheller’s Uncle Peel and John Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath. Uncle Peel describes 
the reckless spending between 1923 and 1929 
and pictures the generally widespread confidence 
in unlimited and lasting prosperity. Steinbeck’s 
story of migration from the dust-bowl gives a 
sharp contrast. The insecurity, the abject poverty 
and misery, the disintegration of character is a 
sequel to the mad spending and gay irresponsi- 
bility of the decade before. Florida suffers under 
the impact of the free spenders of Uncle Peel, 
and California faces special problems created by 
the crowds of “Okies” seeking haven there dur- 
ing the depression. 

Perhaps a major purpose of music, art, and 
literature is enjoyment, but from historical fic- 
tion there is much more to be gained. It reflects 
the life and manners of the past, and, properly 
used, is an invaluable means of studying history. 
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A Three-Level Community Project 


Elsie M. Beck 








NOWING your community and utilizing 
its resources is not as easy as it sounds,” 
said one of our social studies teachers 

in a casual conversation late one afternoon at 
the end of the school year. “Usually, when we 
talk about the community we mean places of 
business, churches, parks, and so forth. We for- 
get that the school is an important part of that 
community. Why, I am sure that few people 
teaching in our secondary schools, for example, 
know anything about the work or accomplish- 
ments of the elementary school, and vice versa. 
Knowing your school should be a primary step in 
any community study project. Teachers in our 
schools should know what is going on at each 
of the school levels. I’d like to try a community 
study from that angle.” 

This teacher worked in a school area where 
the elementary school, the junior high school, 
and the senior high school were within easy 
walking distance of one another. It was compara- 
tively easy to get together a small committee 
made up of teachers from each of the three levels 
of learning. The big problem was to get the 
entire téaching staff of all three levels to meet 
jointly. 

Many social, religious, and economic problems 
are common to the school district. The commu- 
nity was first founded and settled by the French 
who came to Detroit. Later, many German 
families moved in and built substantial middle- 
class homes which have been well-kept through- 
out the years. The Polish people were the next 
to come. They developed a sizable colony with a 
flourishing Polish newspaper, Polish social 
centers, and Polish centers of business. Within 
recent years a Negro population has gradually 
moved in. 

The teachers from each of the three school 
levels face the same social, religious, and eco- 








This is the second in a series of reports by mem- 
bers of the National Council’s Civic Education Com- 
mittee, William Van Til, chairman. Miss Beck is 
assistant director of the Department of Social Studies 
in the Detroit Public Schools. 











nomic problems. The elementary school sends its 
sixth grade graduates to the junior high school, 
which in turn sends them to the senior high 
school. In a number of instances there are chil- 
dren from the same family in all three school 
levels. 

Early in September of 1948, a Steering Com- 
mittee of teachers selected from each of the 
three levels met to plan the project. Monthly 
meetings were scheduled at which the Commit- 
tee: 

a. Discussed ways and means of building a 
closer working relationship between the three 
levels of learning (elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools); 

b. Explored and developed ways of becoming 
better acquainted with the community around 
the schools and the opportunities it offered to 
improve human relationships and living for all 
concerned; and 

c. Sought means by which to develop under- 
standing and improve relationships with the 
parents of the pupils who come to the schools. 
Each school centered its attention first on pupils 
and parents new to the school—the high school 
on its tenth-grade pupils and their parents; the 
junior high school on its seventh-grade pupils 
and their parents; and the elementary school on 
its kindergarten children, as well as pupils and 
parents new to the neighborhood. 


N THE interest of building a closer working 
relationship between the three levels of learn- 
ing, teachers in the elementary school made 
definite efforts to acquaint secondary-school 
teachers with the work of the elementary grades. 
Junior and senior high-school teachers were in- 
vited to observe a first-grade reading lesson, 
learning thereby something of the methods used 
in teaching beginning reading. After the demon- 
stration a high-school teacher of English com- 
mented, “I didn’t know it took so much skill to 
teach a first-grade reading lesson.” Thus began 
a mutual respect for the work of teachers of other 
grade levels. 
Another step in this direction was taken when, 
toward the end of the school year, the elemen- 
tary-school principal and the social studies 
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teacher of the elementary-school proposed a plan 
for ‘‘selling " 6A pupils to the junior high school. 
Hitherto the task of introducing the junior high 
school to the youngsters had belonged to the 
counselors. This time the counselors and the 
seventh-grade teachers were invited to attend a 
6A class session during which the group pre- 
sented a pupil-planned summary lesson of 
achievements in a unit of work. As he presented 
his work, each child was identified for the 
benefit of the visitors. In addition each visitor 
had been provided with a record of each child’s 
reading level and mental rating. 

The elementary social studies teacher, who 
had worked with the children for nearly six 
years, was proud of their achievements and 
helped them to do their best. The children were 
on familiar ground, hence were confident and 
charming. Intermediate school counselors and 7B 
teachers were enabled to meet at their best the 
children who would come to them in September. 


O FACILITATE the search for ways to be- 

come better acquainted with the community 
and the opportunities it offered to improve 
human relationships, the junior and senior high 
schools participated in an “Improve Our Neigh- 
borhood” program held at Sophie Wright Settle- 
ment.‘ Members of the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit and the Detroit City Plan Com- 
mission also attended this evening meeting. 

As their part of the program, pupils from the 
junior and senior high schools held a panel dis- 
cussion to present the point of view of the 
younger generation regarding the needs of the 
community. Carefully prepared charts of the 
neighborhood showed recreation facilities (of 
which there were few), vacant lots, and types of 
dwellings. The proposed plans of the City Plan 
Commission had been carefully studied by the 
pupils. They pointed out that few of the future 
improvements proposed for the city were 
planned for that particular area in relationship 
to its needs. A proposal for surfacing the alleys 
and making them into play lots was made by 
the children. They also urged that both adults 
and young people take an initiative in improv- 


*An account of this meeting appeared in Action, the 
publication put out by the Metropolitan Detroit Bureau 
of Cooperative School Studies, Volume II, No. 4, June 1949. 


ing the community and not depend on the city to 
do it all. 

The meeting brought pupils and teachers into 
close working relationship with civic leaders. 
Furthermore, principals and teachers from the 
various schools continued to work closely with 
the Community Council in a united effort to get 
the much-needed recreational facilities. 

All the schools involved in the project made a 
special effort to carry out the objective of im- 
proving relationships between the school and 
the parents. Parents of pupils new to the schools 
were invited to visit classes under pleasant circum- 
stances. Each school planned special teas at 
which time the teachers explained to the parents 
the aims of the school program. 

In a further effort to encourage parent inter- 
est, seven elementary school teachers invited 
seven mothers to a meeting at the elementary 
school one afternoon. Since these mothers had 
children in classes at all three levels, repre- 
sentative teachers from each of the three school 
levels were present. Parents and teachers dis- 
cussed mutual problems of the children. Conver- 
sation was hesitant at first, but gradually grew 
more animated. Future meetings to take place 
at the other schools were planned. 

The elementary and the junior high schools in- 
vited and urged parents to come to school person- 
ally to pick up their children’s report cards. 
Time was set aside in each school so that teachers 
could talk with the parents when they called. 
Because few of the parents were accustomed to 
visiting school, only a few fathers and mothers 
responded to the invitation. It is hoped that 
more will in time understand the purpose of this 
undertaking and will want to cooperate with the 
schools. 


HE last session of the Steering Committee 

was an evaluation meeting. There was 
general agreement that the greatest gain had 
been in the development of a better understand- 
ing of and mutual respect for one another’s work. 
The members felt that they had merely tapped 
community resources and that much still needed 
to be done in that field. The group unanimously 
wished to continue the project the following 
year, and, if possible, to invite one or two other 
schools in the neighborhood to participate. 
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What Young Folk Think 


About Politics 


Michael O. Sawyer and Roy A. Price 
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S A SMALL contribution to the field of 
citizenship education research, a group 
at Syracuse University set out to gather 

evidence as to what the term “politics” meant 
to junior citizens, and to determine the number 
of junior citizens who planned to take an active 
part in politics. We know that to Webster 
“politics” means “the science of government and 
the management of policy including the man- 
agement of political parties.” We also know that 
the working concepts that students have of a 
word such as “politics” may be at variance with 
the dictionary definition. 

The reservoir into which we dipped for in- 
formation was made up of high-school seniors. 
Some five hundred boys and girls wrote brief 
comments on the following statement: “Why I 
am, or am not, going to take an active part in 
politics when I become a voting citizen.” The 
comments came from schools all over New York 
state, 

The boys and girls who were asked to com- 
ment had previously been selected by their fel- 
low students to represent their respective schools 
at a state-wide citizenship conference and to com- 
pete for a number of full scholarships for four 
years of university study. They were the out- 
standing citizens of their classes. Their collective 
records of intelligence, academic grades, and 
participation in school and community affairs 
indicated that they were an extremely able 
group. It was to these boys and girls we would 
look for tomorrow’s leaders. 


HAT, then, was the reaction of these 
young people to the statement, “Why I 
am, or am not, going to take an active part in 








Are high school students developing an interest in 
politics? The search for an answer to this question 
led to the study reported on these pages. The authors 
are both located at Syracuse University. Mr. Sawyer 
is an instructor of citizenship, and Dr. Price is pro- 
fessor of social science and education. 








politics when I become a voting citizen?” Ninety- 
two percent said that they planned to take an 
interest in and some part in politics. Eight per- 
cent said that they did not plan to take part. 

A majority of those who pledged participation 
said that they did so because they believed that 
political participation is an important duty and 
privilege of citizenship. Many observed that in 
a democracy people get the type of government 
that they deserve, and, since this is so, participa- 
tion in politics is necessary. However, less than 
one percent gave any indication of interest in 
politics as a life’s work. Teachers often criticize 
the calibre of politicians, but, from a constructive 
point of view, it would appear that we are not 
succeeding in attracting able young people to 
that vocation. Equally significant was the fact 
that few wished to participate in politics, even 
on a part time basis, because it might be a rich, 
valuable, and, yes, even enjoyable experience. 
The political horizon could be brightened if 
citizens looked forward to political activity with 
zest and enthusiasm rather than regarding it 
solely as a duty. 

Illustrative of the answers of those who 

planned to take some part in politics are the 
following: 
I intend to take an active part in politics when I become 
a voting citizen because I believe that it is due to the 
attitude of indifference that our government does not oper- 
ate as smoothly and efficiently as it could. Corruptness and 
inefficiency are results of passive citizens, who do not 
take advantage of their right, their duty, to participate in 
civic affairs. 


And, 


When I become a voting citizen, I believe it is my duty as 
well as that of every citizen in this country to take an 
active part in politics. Politics and politicians form the 
groundwork for the running of a country and its govern- 
ment. If I, as just one individual, become negligent and 
unconcerned about the people who run my city, state, and 
federal government, the whole ideal upon which our 
country was founded is endangered. In a democracy such 
as ours, the government is run by and for the people alone, 
and not for and by the “state” as is the case in many 
foreign countries today. 
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It is a tribute to the vigor and intellectual 
honesty of the thinking of the eight percent who 
declared that they did not plan to take part in 
politics that, though they wrote their answers 
in connection with a citizenship conference, they 
forcefully presented an essentially negative view- 
point. Representative of their point of view are 
the following responses: 

I do not intend to become involved in politics because 
this profession, if it can be called that, is cluttered with 
dishonest parasites who live off the pocketbook of John Q. 
Public. Furthermore, one is usually obliged to cut his co- 


worker's throat in order to get ahead. For these and other 
reasons, I have no desire to become involved in politics. 


And, 


When I become a voting citizen I am not going to take 
an active part in politics because I am planning to be a 
teacher. I believe that with a career such as I intend to 
undertake it would be impossible to take on any other 
work, especially politics. Politics and teaching just don’t 
mix, and also this is a job for the women whose time is 
their own. 


ET us return for a moment to the ninety-two 
percent who planned to take an active part 
in politics. What did they conceive to be an 
active part in politics? A great majority made it 
very clear that they planned to be well informed 
on current issues and to exercise their right to 
vote. But it is disturbing to note that the idea 
of taking part in the great informal government 
of party politics did not occur to most of this 
group of tomorrow’s leaders. Only one of the 
students seemed to have a real appreciation of 
the important role of party government. “I 
think,” he wrote, “that political parties are neces- 
sary in our form of government because their 
organizations carry on the democratic processes 
by means of which our government operates. 
Political parties select candidates for election to 
public office, they keep the public informed on 
political issues and formulate political principles 
through their party platforms. Through politi- 
cal opposition, political parties promote healthy 
criticism of government, necessary to the proper 
functioning of a democracy.” That this point of 
view should be expressed by only one student 
would seem to indicate that teachers and parents 
have failed to provide an adequate education 
for political democracy. Perhaps we have tended 
to over-emphasize corruption in politics and 
have failed to show the remarkable services per- 
formed by politicians or the high order of abil- 
ity required to be good politicians. 


Politicians are the lubricating agents, the com- 
promisers, who keep our government doing busi- 
ness in spite of the multitude of diverse and 
often clashing interests that make up our coun- 
try. Indeed one of the very reasons for the un- 
popularity of politicians is that service of com- 
promise which they render. Of course they can- 
not completely satisfy either side of a dispute. 
They are then accused of being appeasers and of 
being unprincipled, without recognizing that 
their compromise solution, while it may not be 
delectable to either side, is at least usually di- 
gestible to both sides. It allows the business of 
government to go on rather than to be blocked 
by differences that could easily have become ir- 
reconcilable save for the politician. 

The job of politician should be challenge 
enough for the most able people. It calls for an 
understanding of men and group relationships 
developed to its highest degree. To give just one 
illustration, the “politician” may not under- 
stand the political scientists’ term of “concur- 
rent majority” or “principle of restraint” but 
he does know, or quickly learns, that some things 
can be settled by politics and that others should 
be kept in the realm of private affairs. His ex- 
pression might be, “Its dynamite, and I want no 
part of it.” It is a fine and highly sensitive serv- 
ice to keep issues from facing the crucible of 
public action when the differences of opinion 
are so deep and personal that there is no hope 
of agreement. 

If we can but build a greater appreciation of 
the role of the politician and make known to 
students the wide variety in the type of op- 
portunities for political participation, we may 
receive more responses like the one written by a 
seventeen-year old girl from Cooperstown, New 
York: 


When I become of voting age I intend to take an active 
part in politics because I have been brought up on 
politics. Participation in politics has been as natural a 
part of my life as going to school or to church. 


My father has been a leader in our county and has per- 
sonified good government to me ever since I can remem- 
ber. Family discussions have centered largely on all 
phases of politics and government; national, state, county, 
and town. 


If more plain, honest, down to earth, average citizens 
would concern themselves with the workings of our 
government, we would have nothing to fear from outside 
anti-social forces. 


Though my part will only be a very small portion of the 
whole, I intend to do it. 
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Offerings and Registrations in 


Social Studies 


Howard R. Anderson 








HE United States Office of Education has 

recently published a study dealing with 

offerings and registrations in _ social 
studies, grades 7 to 12. This study also calls at- 
tention to certain trends in registrations since 
1934-1 The conclusions reached are based on data 
reported by 449 high schools enrolling 141,682 
pupils. The reporting schools were 89.6 percent 
(and enrolled 95.3 percent of the total number 
of pupils) of the sample of 501 public high 
schools randomly selected proportionate to race, 
type of school, and size of school. 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS TAKING SOCIAL STUDIES 


The data reported for the school year 1946-47 
suggest that in a given school year (1) all high 
schools do not provide social studies in each 
grade, and (2) the percentage of pupils taking 
social studies varies considerably from grade to 
grade. 

Because the school program is crowded in 
grades g and 10, some high schools offered no 
social studies courses in one of these grades, or, 
if such courses were offered, many pupils failed 
to take them. In interpreting the percentages in 
column 3, Table I, it should be remembered that 
small high schools often combine pupils from 
two or even three grades in a single course. In 
this study a combined course was tabulated only 
once, and that at the grade level where it was 
reported by the cooperating school. Similarly, 
all pupils registered in a social studies course 
reported at the tenth-grade level, for example, 
were counted as tenth-grade pupils in computing 








The author of this analysis of courses and registra- 
tions offered in the social studies needs no intro- 
duction to the members of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. Dr. Anderson is chairman of the 
Executive Board of Social Education and Chief of 
Instructional Problems, Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, in the U. S. Office of Education. 
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the percentages in column 5, Table I. The per- 
cent of pupils taking social studies ranged from 
58.7 in grade 10 to 118.3 in grade 7. The latter 
figure suggests that in grade 7 some pupils were 
taking two social studies courses, e.g., United 
States history and geography. 


TRENDS IN REGISTRATION 


By comparing registrations in social studies 
during 1946-47 with those reported for 1933-34,” 
one may note certain trends in the percentage 
of pupils taking social studies and registering 
for various subjects. (See Table II) 

The smaller percentage of pupils taking social 
studies in grades 7 and 8 in 1946-47 stems from 


TABLE I 


SoctaL STUDIES OFFERINGS AND REGISTRATIONS, 
GRADES 7 TO 12 











Number of Percent of Number of Percent of 

schools having schools offering pupils enrolled pupils taking 

Grade grade social studies in grade social studies 

a 2 3 4 5 

7 147 92.5 14,792 118.3 
8 186 97-3 16,609 101.9 
9 421 68.2 33,668 84.0 
10 383 78.9 28,783 58.7 
11 374 94-4 25,338 95-7 
12 349 85.7 22,239 978 





a decline in the number of schools offering 
parallel social studies courses, e.g., United States 
history and geography. The fact remains that the 
average pupil in 1946-47 was taking about two 
years of social studies in grades 7 and 8 and 
about three years of social studies in grades 9 
to 12. Trends in the proportion of pupils taking 


various subjects are revealed in Table III. 


* Anderson, Howard R. Teaching of United States His- 
tory in Public High Schools: An Inquiry into Offerings and 
Registration, 1946-47, Bulletin No. 7. Washington: Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, 1949. 

* Jessen, Carl A., and Herlihy, Lester B. Offerings and 
Registrations in High School Subjects, 1933-34, Bulletin 
No. 6. Washington, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education, 1938. 
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TABLE II 


PERCENT OF TOTAL PuPIL-SEMESTERS IN GRADES 7 AND 8 
AND g TO 12 DEVOTED TO INSTRUCTION IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


TABLE III 


TRENDS IN REGISTRATIONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES, 
GRADES 7 AND 8 AND g TO 12 





Grades 7 and 8 Grades g to 12 








Percentage Distribution of Pupil-Semesters 

















1933-34" 1946-47 1933-34" 1946-47 Offering Grades 7 and 8 Grades g to 12 
105.4 95-0 66.1 71:3 1933-34* 1946-47 1933-34° 1946-47 
* Ibid., p. 28-29 and 54-61. 1 2 3 4 5 
All Social Studies 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Table III shows a great increase in grades 7 sr States History $3.7 538 — 
and 8 for United States history and substantial one, Gaus Bp in Bs na 
decreases for social science and geography. It Government, Civics daa eri 6.0 5.4 
is possible that in 1933-34 certain courses were Problems of Democracy —— —- 4-4 4-3 
reported as “social science” even though the Geography 29.0 8 8©— 15.6 2.5 43 
content was substantially United States history. srg ey eet, cl ceer met me 
‘ , al Science 21.0 10.1 3.6 3.2 
There is no doubt but that the courses classified Eceneutien, Rencaic 
as United States history in 1946-47 were in fact Problems cali paren 44 2.7 
courses in United States history. In grades g to _ Sociology, Social 
12 there was a great increase in registrations for Problems oe «ae 2.2 1.7 
United States history, and smaller gains were an ~—ee 5 38 “4 15 
: - es ° ncient and Medieval 
made by world history, civics and citizenship, History — rao 14.8 - 
geography, and modern history. The greatest Occupations — — 3.2 9 
decline in registration was in ancient and International Relations —- —— a 4 
Others 5.0 8 1.2 3.6 


medieval history, a decline from 14.8 to 1.3 per- 
cent. 


OFFERINGS AND REGISTRATIONS, GRADES 7 TO 12 


Social studies offerings and registration in 
grades 7 to 12 are presented in Table IV. This 
table gives the percent of total pupil-semesters in 
social studies for various subjects at each grade 
level. 

Column 2 of Table IV shows that a larger per- 
centage of the seventh-grade pupils registered 
in social studies was taking geography than any 
other subject. United States history and world 
history were second and third, respectively, in 





* Ibid., p. 54-60. 


this grade. In grade 8 more than three-fourths 
of the total pupil-semesters were in United States 
history. If the number of pupil-semesters for a 
given subject was less than 5 percent of the total 
pupil-semesters in social studies for that grade, 
the subject was not listed separately but in- 
cluded under the heading, “Others.” The actual 
number of pupils in the cooperating schools tak- 
ing a given subject at a given grade level can be 
determined by noting the number of pupils for 
that grade and the percent of pupils taking social 


TABLE IV 


PERCENT OF PUPIL-SEMESTERS IN SOCIAL STUDIES DEVOTED 
TO INSTRUCTION IN VARIOUS SUBJECTS 














Grade 
Offering 7 8 9 10 11 12 
, 2 8 4 5 6 7 
All Social Studies 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
United States History 27.8 76.6 -—— 71 84.0 32.3 
World History 13.3 — 14.1 70.8 om ame 
Civics, Citizenship 78 12.2 45.0 — —_— — 
Government, Civics — — —— nae a 20.8 
Problems of Democracy sae —— — — — 20.8 
Geography 30.3 —_— 8.7 6.7 — —_— 
Modern History —-- _—— — 6.4 5.1 —_ 
Social Science 12.9 75 9.5 —_ — — 
Economics, Economic Problems = — — — — 9-7 
Sociology, Social Problems _— —_ —_ —_ — 6.5 
State History 7.9 —_— 5.2 oa eager oom 
Others —— 3.7 17.5 8.9 10.9 9-9 
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studies. This information is found in columns 
4 and 5 of Table I. The real significance of the 
data in Table IV, however, stems from the fact 
that the high schools in the sample were repre- 
sentative of the 23,947 public high schools in 
the United States. For that reason the data re- 
ported for the high schools in the sample sug- 
gest conditions with respect to offerings and 
registrations in social studies which were char- 
acteristic of the public high schools in 1946- 


Table IV reveals no generally accepted se- 
quence in social studies for grades 7 to 12. It 
does reveal, however, what subject in each grade 
had the greatest percent of pupil-semesters. A 
pupil-semester by definition is one pupil regis- 
tered for one semester in a given course. One 
pupil registered in a two-semester course, there- 
fore, is equivalent to two pupils registered in a 
one-semester course. For this reason it happens 
in grade 12, for example, that the number of 
pupils registered in government and civics was 
greater than the number in problems of democ- 
racy (23.5 and 17.9 percent of the total number 
registered in social studies, respectively) even 
though the percentage of pupil-semesters was the 
same for these two subjects. 


SUMMARY 

N THE school year 1946-47, most of the 

seventh- and eighth-grade pupils in the re- 
porting high schools tended to take two years of 
social studies, one of which was almost always in 
United States history. Pupils in grades g to 12, on 
the average, took less than three years of social 
studies. The great majority included two semes- 
ters of United States history in the three-year pro- 
gram. 

Between 1933-34 and 1946-47, the emphasis 
on instruction in United States history increased 
markedly both in grades 7 and 8 and grades g 
to 12. The proportion of pupils registered in 
certain other seventh- and eighth-grade social 
studies subjects also increased: civics and citizen- 
ship, world history, and state history. Geography 
and social science lost ground. In grades g to 12, 
during the same period, registrations in these 
subjects, as well as in United States history, in- 
creased: world history, civics and citizenship, 
geography, and modern history. The number of 
pupils taking ancient and medieval history de- 
clined sharply. Considering the entire field of 
social studies, there was a decrease in emphasis 
for grades 7 and 8; a slight increase for grades 
g to 12. 








TEACHING CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Under the heading, “Times Survey Planned by Leading Educators,” the following notice appeared 
in The New York Times (January 23, 1950), together with a full-page discussion of the survey: 

“Issued after more than a year of study, The New York Times survey, “Current Affairs and Modern 
Education,” was prepared under the general supervision of Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, director of 
special activities for The Times, and was edited by Delbert Clark, director of educational activities. 

“A committee of prominent educators planned the scope and method of the survey. The committee 
members were Dr. Howard R. Anderson, specialist in social studies, United States Office of Education; 
Dr. William H. Bristow, director of curriculum, New York City Board of Education; Dr. Edgar Dale, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, and Benjamin Fine, Education Editor, The 
New York Times. 

“Also: Mr. Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive secretary, National Council for the Social Studies; Dr. 
Erling M. Hunt, Professor of Education, Columbia University; Miss Mildred F. McChesney, super- 
visor of social studies, New York State Department of Education; Dr. Jacob M. Ross, chairman, 
Committee on Teaching of World Affairs, New York City Schools, and Dr. Howard E. Wilson, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.” 

Copies of Current Affairs and Modern Education are available for $1.50 a copy. Send checks or 
money orders, payable to The New York Times, to Current Affairs Report, The New York Times, 
New York 18, New York. 














UN Stamps in the Classroom 


John Caffrey 








ACH student in my current history class 
RK has assumed the responsibility of becom- 
ing an “expert” on two or three of the 
countries of the United Nations. The student re- 
ports to the class periodically on the geography, 
language, religion, customs, money, history, poli- 
tics, and economics of his countries. 

Before giving his oral report the student pre- 
pares a list of objective questions covering the 
material he intends to present. When his report 
is completed, and after all questions from the 
floor have been answered, the test is given, and 
the student is rated on how successfully he com- 
municated significant information to the other 
experts. It is up to the student to make his re- 
port interesting, digestible, and significant. He is 
given to understand that the major sin of a 
speaker, after “error,” is ennut. 

Considering how to help these “experts” 
dramatize the information which they get from 
the library (and by writing to the several na- 
tional agencies listed in a bulletin sent by the 
UN Information Bureau), I recalled how much 
pleasure and information I had once derived 
from my stamp collection. 

We wrote to a local philatelist and dealer and 
inquired about the possibility of collecting at 
least one stamp from each of the United Nations. 
He replied with enthusiasm, offering to bring 
some stamps and address the group. He also pre- 
pared sample packets of stamps. 

As the result of a broadcast discussion of our 
project, we received a letter from a member of 
the American Friends Service Committee inform- 
ing us that their office in Philadelphia sends out 
unsorted lots of stamps taken from the Commit- 
tee’s world-wide correspondence. They charge 
a nominal fee ($1.00) for each lot; this money is 
devoted to the AFSC’s good works. Some of the 
information agencies of the member nations often 
donate (used) examples of their stamps. 








The author of this brief article is a social studies 
teacher in Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City, 
California. 








TAMPS of the UN can be organized for col- 

lection and display according to various 
“themes.” A general unit in such a collection 
might begin with United States stamps which 
have been devoted to the UN: “Toward United 
Nations” (1945); the “Four Freedoms” (five-ccnt 
Roosevelt Memorial) issues; as well as the “Flags” 
series (1943-1944) which featured, on five-cent 
stamps, the flags of all the nations overrun by the 
Axis hordes. Several nations have issued stamps 
honoring the UN or its subagencies and working 
committees. 

“Peoples of the UN” would include stamps 
showing peoples of the member nations; e.g., the 
American Indian, a Malayan, peoples of the 
U.S.S.R., a New Zealand Maori, a South African 
worker, or a Madagascar chieftain. Other themes 
around which to build collections might be 
dwellings or transportation characteristic of mem- 
ber nations; “Famous Men of the UN”; or 
“Monetary Units of the UN.” 

It is possible that the UN may begin to issue 
its own stamps; a collection of these can be made 
starting with the first issue. Secondarily, collec- 
tions may be grouped according to nonmembers 
or newly independent states, such as Ireland 
(Eire), Israel, Indonesia, or Pakistan. 

For historical purposes, a collection of stamps 
showing the “War History of the UN” might be 
initiated. For this, uniforms of soldiers, battle 
scenes and equipment, Red Cross activities, and 
similar subjects would be appropriate. The re- 
sourceful teacher can think of many others. 

A large world map with a stamp from each 
UN member attached will help to orient stu- 
dents to the philatelic world. Interested stu- 
dents may go to catalogs and philatelic manuals 
if they are curious about watermarks, plate num- 
bers, perforations, and similar mysteries and 
some may be moved, as I was, to strike up in- 
teresting and mutually profitable correspondence 
with students and philatelists in foreign coun- 
tries. 


*Those interested may write to Miss Edith Glenn, 
AFSC, 20 South 12 Street, Philadelphia. 
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Atomic Energy and the Social Studies 


Israel Light 








TOMIC energy poses two outstanding 
problems to social scientists and social 
studies teachers. The impact of science 

and technology upon society is the central issue 
and gives rise to these two problems. 


SCIENCE AND DEMOCRACY 


The first problem is the relation of science to 
democracy. “Most of the problems that arise as 
a result of modern scientific and technological 
development are simply too complex to be solved 
by writing the rules of the game in precise and 
definitive form and enforcing them through the 
judicial system as codes of legal rules and prin- 
ciples.” Congress admitted this in the field of 
atomic energy in Section 1a of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946: “It is a field in which un- 
known factors are involved. Therefore any legis- 
lation will necessarily be subject to revision 
from time to time.” 

In order to reduce this revision and amend- 
ment of specific legislation to a minimum, five 
men—the Atomic Energy Commissioners—were 
given tremendous power. Congress simply set 
up the broadest possible framework and dele- 
gated to these five men the potential of pro- 
foundly affecting all aspects of our economy. 

Having declared in Section 1a of the Act that 
“the effect of the use of atomic energy for civil- 
ian purposes upon the social, economic, and 
political structures of today cannot now be de- 
termined,” Congress then makes these men 








The general public and, we suspect, many social 
studies teachers as well, have long since become ac- 
customed to the fact of atomic energy. This does not 
in any way diminish the need for widespread dissemi- 
nation of information about one of the most striking 
scientific developments of all time. The author of 
this article is well qualified to discuss the subject 
of problems and literature in the field of atomic 
energy, having served as educational specialist on 
atomic energy in the U. S. Office of Education and as 
consultant in the social sciences to the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission Group. 
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responsible, in Section 7b, for an “estimate of 
the social, political, economic, and international 
effects of such use and . . . recommendations for 
necessary or desirable supplemental legislation,” 
when, in their opinion, “any industrial, com- 
mercial, or other nonmilitary use of fissionable 
material or atomic energy has been sufficiently 
developed to be of practical value.” 

Put bluntly, the forward march of science 
presents the appearance of forcing the emer- 
gence of rule by men rather than by law. Ad- 
ministrative agencies with practically carte 
blanche authority are being substituted for the 
legal system. (The Tennessee Valley Authority 
set a precedent.) In any form of government 
other than a democracy this situation poses no 
problem. Yet, “so long as a democratic commun- 
ity can prescribe by law the rules to guide the 
activities of its people, including its public ofh- 
cials, it can preserve its democratic ideals and 
methods. However, the experience of history has 
not yet shown how to preserve democracy when 
law is completely or even largely replaced by 
the judgment of administrators. . . .”? 

No invidious criticism of individuals or legis- 
lation is intended. The development and control 
of atomic energy simply brings into dramatic 
focus a dilemma of our times. There is little 
point in conceiving of science and technology as 
automatically making the world better and bet- 
ter with no need to consider the social, political, 
and even ethical and moral consequences. 

No less than the fundamental philosophy of 
government in a democracy is involved along 
with a philosophy toward life and what people 
hope to get out of life. It behooves social scien- 
tists to bestir themselves. Science opens Pandora’s 
box as surely as it opens the door to Utopia. 
Science is what people make of it, and social 
scientists must determine what people do with 
science, why, and what happens. 


* Stason, E. B. “Law and Atomic Energy.” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 249:98; 
January 1947. 

*Ibid., p. 98. 
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INTELLIGENT CHOICES 


second basic problem of more immediate 
A concern to social studies teachers may be 
summarized in the words of David Lilien- 
thal: “How the machine shall be used will be 
determined by choices made by the people. But 
these choices are genuine choices only if the 
people make them with a knowledge of the facts, 
with a knowledge of the alternatives that are 
open to them. The means whereby: the people 
make their decisions depends upon a sacred and 
inviolable process—the dissemination of knowl- 
edge.’ 

In a democracy this means that an infinitely 
more enlightened public is required to retain 
its freedom. If fateful decisions in war and 
peace are to be determined by the collective will 
of the people, they must first be aware of how 
science and technology affect their lives.* 

Section 7b of the Atomic Energy Act is ad- 
dressed directly to social scientists and social 
studies teachers: 

Whenever in its opinion any industrial, commercial, or 
other nonmilitary use of fissionable material or atomic 
energy has been sufficiently developed to be of practical 
value, the Commission shall prepare a report to the Presi- 
dent stating all the facts with respect to such use, the 
Commission’s estimate of the social, political, economic, 
and international effects of such use and the Commission’s 
recommendations for necessary or desirable supplemental 
legislation. The President shall then transmit this report 
to the Congress together with his recommendations. No 
license for any manufacture, production, export, or use 
shall be issued by the Commission under this section until 
after (1) a report with respect to such manufacture, pro- 
duction, export, or use has been filed with the Congress; 


and (2) a period of ninety days in which the Congress 
was in session has elapsed after the report has been filed. 


As to the Atomic Energy Commission, where 
will it find those competent to advise as to “the 
facts with respect to such use’? The Ogburns 
are few indeed.’ The speculation on atomic 
energy from university presidents to secretaries 
is so wild and fantastic that it at once engenders 
frustration and fear for the future and at the 


* Lilienthal, David E. “Machines With and Without 
Freedom.” Saturday Riview of Literature 32:58; August 6, 
1949- 

*Storing, J. A. “Education or Annihilation.” Social 
Education 10:257-8; October 1946. 

*See Ogburn, William F, “How Technology Changes 
Society.” Annals of the American Association of Political 
and Social Sciences 249:81-8; January 1947. Social Effects 
of Aviation. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. 755 p. 
Technology and International Relations. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949. 201 p. And Technological 
Trends and National Policy (TNEC Report). Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1937. 388 p. 


same time sharply defines the tasks that the 
social science disciplines must undertake in ex- 
plaining the habits and actions of men. 

Congress must wrestle with the Commission’s 
recommendations and must make great deci- 
sions. Our elected representatives look to their 
constituents and reflect their wishes. In turn, 
have the people been told? Hindsight may be 
better than foresight, but when a double-edged 
sword such as atomic energy is given to the peo- 
ple to wield, foresight becomes well-night indis- 
pensable. 

How many people, how many social studies 
classes have gone beyond the facts and con- 
sidered: Is it good or bad that this is so and that 
this is happening? How many people, how many 
social studies classes reflect upon the infinite 
power of science over their daily and hourly lives 
from cradle to grave? These questions students 
must face. 


OME 40,000,000 automobiles are on the road 

and have fundamentally changed the mores 
and values of two generations, yet the mechanism 
of combustion is but little understood. The air- 
plane has revolutionized the world despite the 
fact that few know anything about aerodynamics. 
Millions of lives have been changed through the 
use of electricity and electrical appliances, 
though little is known about electricity itself. 
Atomic energy will undoubtedly revolutionize 
ways of life, even though only a handful appreci- 
ate and understand the profundity of E—mc’. 
Only the scientific facts of atomic energy are 
given prominence, yet national and international 
decisions on the uses of atomic energy will be 
determined by people who are neither scientists 
nor interested in what takes place in the “atomic 
furnaces” of Oak Ridge. 

Fortunately, it makes little difference in what 
specific social science discipline the instructor 
majored, for atomic energy invades them all. 
The historian draws perspective from the record 
of man’s achievements. The political scientist 
looks to new international relationships, world 
government, and newer concepts of sovereignty. 
The economist explores the potentialities of a 
new fuel. The psychologist ponders the fear and 
insecurity of a world intent on atomic warfare. 
The sociologist looks for more leisure, faster 
travel, cultural changes, longer lives, and fewer 
illnesses as atomic energy by-products. 

There are questions to be answered, questions 
that can be answered only by social scientists. 
Should research with radioactive isotopes result 
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in unlocking any part of the mystery of photo- 
synthesis, foods may be artificially grown with- 
out complete dependence upon nature. What 
could this mean? What influences would this 
have upon demographic and international rela- 
tions? What if the teeming millions of the Orient 
need no longer perish by famine? What of the in- 
ternational balance of power? What of the effects 
on the status, activity, and income of agricul- 
ture-export nations? Will the Sahara and the 
Australian interior be inhabitable once again? 

With food and sustenance for all, how will a 
world-wide rise in the standard of living affect 
the industrial position of this country? What 
are the social and political effects on a popula- 
tion that will live longer and be healthier 
through the potential ability of radioactive iso- 
topes to ease pain, shorten illness, reduce the 
incidence and fatality of malignant diseases, 
and even prevent the occurrence of others? 

If technological refinements in metallurgy and 
the use of fissionable materials or their by-prod- 
ucts result in a steel as light as aluminum and 
stronger than conventional steel, how will the 
housing industry be affected? How will atomic 
energy affect conceptions of nationalism and 
sovereignty? 

These are but a few of the questions that in- 
dicate the ramifications of science and technology 
in our society. Discoveries and inventions will 
increase apace. Our lives will be continually 
changed and reshaped by them. 


LITERATURE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


HE literature of atomic energy thus affords 

an unparalleled opportunity to seek the an- 
swers to many questions with which the people of 
this country will be faced. 

The literature of atomic energy has displayed 
certain tendencies and characteristics. First, 
the language is becoming increasingly nontech- 
nical and simple to read and understand. Second, 
there is yet no one major publication in book 
form dealing with the peaceful, constructive 
uses of atomic energy. Third, a cycle of empha- 
sis has been followed, beginning with the horror 
of the destructive power, succeeded by attempts 
to explain the science of atomic energy, and 
finally the explanation of efforts to control 
this great force by international agreement. Re- 
cent months have indicated another emphasis, 
that of trying to allay the fears of the popula- 
tion regarding atomic annihilation. 

Six publications illustrating this cycle have 
been culled from the literature and are presented 


here as a convenient and irreducible minimum 
of reading for both teacher and student. 

The impact of atomic attack upon human be- 
ings is vividly told by a half dozen survivors of 
the Japanese blasts in John Hersey’s little classic, 
Hiroshima.* The utter horror of this holocaust 
is displayed quickly but with force. The reac- 
tions of the masses in terms of their cultural 
background and mores help not only to describe 
Japanese life but also to soften the rawness of 
the story that is told. 

On the other hand, the purely statistical sum- 
mary, the cold, calculated, efficient, objective 
analysis, of these bombings is concisely recorded 
in The Effects of Atomic Bombs on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, a publication of the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey.’ Here will be found 
the extent of the damage done, the heat-radia- 
tion-blast effects of atomic explosions, and sug- 
gestions for protection against such calamities. 
This short volume, with photographs and maps, 
is the Government’s own account of the begin- 
nings of atomic warfare. 


ECOVERY from the shock of the awfulness 

of these explosions led to inquiry as to the 
nature of atomic energy. What is this force that, 
pound for pound, gives uranium the capacity to 
produce 10,000,000 times as much heat as coal? 
There followed a rash of attempts to explain, 
“in the layman’s language,” the fundamentals of 
atomic, molecular, and electronic behavior. Two 
of the better such works are Selig Hecht’s Ex- 
plaining the Atom,’ and Maxwell L. Eidinoff 
and Hyman Ruchlis’ Atomics for the Millions.® 
The United Nations then undertook to seek 
means of controlling this stupendous natural 
force. Hundreds of meetings were held by the 
representatives of the member nations of the 
Security Council, with the Soviet Union acting 
as the sole obstacle to adequate agreement on 
control. These innumerable sessions produced 
every conceivable kind of information about 
atomic energy—the nature of technological 
change, military strategy, the use of atomic en- 
ergy as a source of industrial power, the bene- 
ficial agricultural and medical uses of radioiso- 


* New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 117 p. $1.75. School 
edition, New York: Oxford Book Co., 1948. 150 p. Cloth, 
80 cents; paper, 60 cents. Pocketbook edition, 116 p. 25 
cents. 

* Washington: Government Printing Office, 1946. 46 p. 
45 cents. 

*New York: Viking Press, 1947. 205 p. $3.00. 

*New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947. 281 p. $3.80. 
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topes, the differing concepts of sovereignty, and 
clarification of the Eastern and Western notion 
of the impact of science and technology. 

All these facts are also recorded in verbatim 
speeches, documentary form, or outline analysis, 
point by point, in two invaluable publications 
of the U.S. Department of State. The first 
published was International Control of Atomic 
Energy: Growth of a Policy..° The second book 
is entitled International Control of Atomic En- 
ergy: Policy at the Crossroads.“ Full and com- 
plete presentation of the Soviet objections, pro- 
posals, and points of view are included with the 
frank objective of permitting this evidence to 
dig its own grave and expose its own fallicies. 
These twin volumes provide both teacher and 
student with source material as well as expert 
analysis by international authorities. 

Atomic energy is controlled here at home by 
the Atomic Energy Act. The only satisfactory 
interpretation of this Act in terms of its social, 
economic, and political implications appear in 
The Control of Atomic Energy by James New- 
man and Byron Miller.*? Both authors assisted 
in drafting the Act, were familiar with Congres- 
sional thinking, had access to considerable testi- 
mony, and are lawyers with scientific interests. 

The possible effects of secrecy upon scientific 
research are explored. The problem of Govern- 
ment vs. Free Enterprise is outlined by way of 
interpretation of the patent, invention, and 
production sections of the Act. The structure of 
the Atomic Energy Commission is carefully laid 
out. The volume is made complete by a glossary 
of terms, the Act itself, a bibliography, and a 
scientific explanation of nuclear fission. 


HE uncomfortable feeling that the atom 
a ead not at present be internationally con- 
trolled and the spectre of an atomic arms race 
brought out two works that attempt to appraise 
the possibilities of defense. David Bradley, a 
physician, explains in his No Place to Hide* the 
deadly nature of the new and revolutionary fea- 
ture of atomic weapons—radiation. This is the 
personal story of daily life during the Bikini ex- 
periments. Simple in message, explanation, and 
style, this little story delivers its points in pain- 
less and delightful fashion. 


*” Publication No. 2702. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 281 p. 45 cents. 

“ Publication No. 3161. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948. 251 p. 45 cents. 

™ New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. 434 p. $4.50. 

* Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1948. 182 p. $2.00. 
Pocketbook edition, 1948. 148 p. 25 cents. 


Scientists and science-fiction writers had, how- 
ever, sold the public the notion that there was 
no defense at all against atomic attack, and that 
people were absolutely helpless before this force. 
It was, therefore, with great relief that the pub- 
lic recently read a unique little book in which 
the author urged the need for a longer perspec- 
tive. Must We Hide? by R. E. Lapp‘ is the only 
study of its kind. 

Calmly, with obvious objectivity, and with 
copious facts Dr. Lapp lays out the destructive 
potential of atomic weapons, indicates how radi- 
ation affects the human system, compares the 
conventional bombings of Germany and Japan 
with the atomic blasts, and considers the defense 
possibilities for this country in terms of active 
military defense, and decentralization and dis- 
persion of industry and population. The atomic 
bomb is an effective but not decisive weapon, 
says Dr. Lapp, and people ought to reckon with 
living with it by understanding the limitations 
of its use rather than simply cringing in fear of 
its effects. 


TOMIC energy has even greater potential 
for peace than for war. The radioisotope 
that comes from the “atomic furnace” is already 
at work saving farmers much time and money in 
fertilizers, saving limbs that hitherto required 
amputation, easing the pain of certain leukemia 
victims, and serving as an ultramicroscope and 
super X-ray in uncovering the mysteries of life 
and chemical action. 

It is therefore surprising that no one has yet 
gathered between the covers of a single volume 
many of the fascinating experiments with the 
uses of atomic energy by-products. The threat 
of war might be considerably reduced if the 
world were only informed of the wonderful life 
atomic energy has to offer. At present the most 
satisfactory compilations of written materials on 
the constructive uses of atomic energy are to be 
found in the first volume of the United Nations 
International Bibliography on Atomic Energy, 
and in a bibliography on atomic energy for 
schools and colleges published by the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Only when this generation is exposed to the 
potential of atomic energy, for good and for ill, 
can the United States resist hasty, stampeding, 
hysterical decisions fraught with peril to the 
entire world. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley Press, 


1949. 182 p. $3.00. 
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Notes and News 








NCSS Annual Business Meeting 


The Business Meeting held on November 24, 
1949, in conjunction with the Twenty-Ninth An- 
nual Meeting of the NCSS in Baltimore, was re- 
ported in the January issue of Social Education, 
except for the report of the Executive Secretary 
which was held over because of space limitations. 


Executive Secretary’s Report 


Merrill F. Hartshorn reported that at the end 
of the current fiscal year the Council was in sound 
financial condition with resources approximately 
the same as one year ago. During the past year 
membership income and publication sales were 
approximately the same as the previous year. For 
this coming fiscal year the Board of Directors has 
authorized a budget totaling $55,200. During the 
last fiscal year the authorized budget amounted to 
$44,000. Further indication of the growth of the 
Council is reflected by comparing the new budget 
with the budget of $16,000 authorized for the 
fiscal year 1943-44. 

While income has substantially increased 
through growth in membership and publications 
sales during the past five years, costs have in- 
creased at a faster rate. Normally, with an in- 
creased volume of business, the unit cost on 
membership service would be reduced and the 
Council would be in a more favorable financial 
position. However the cold facts are that costs— 
principally costs of printing materials supplied 
our membership, but also salaries, postage, and 
overhead—have increased at such a rate that the 
unit cost on membership service is substantially 
higher than when the Council was handling a 
much smaller volume of business. Fortunately, 
the Council enjoyed a large increase in business, 
a fact that enabled it to continue on a solid 
financial footing. 

The facts are that membership dues were in- 
creased from $3 to $4 per year, an increase of 
3314 percent. On the other hand, costs have in- 
creased on the average of over 100 percent. 
Simple arithmetic shows that an increase in mem- 
bership is needed if the Council is to remain sol- 
vent. 

Another fact that should be carefully noted is 
that at the present time it costs the National 
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Council over $6 for each membership received. 
That is, the cost of processing and rendering 
service through publications. Social Education, 
and the Yearbook, comes to $6 while membership 
dues are but $4 per year. And this does not include 
any charges for rent, heat, or light, all of which 
are furnished to the National Council without 
charge by the National Education Association. 
The Council has no hidden subsidies and has to 
depend solely on membership dues and the sale 
of publications for the conduct of its normal oper- 
ations. The facts are that individuals who are not 
members of the National Council who purchase 
its publications pay for this difference between 
what it costs to handle and render service on mem- 
bership and the membership dues. To put it an- 
other way, sales of Yearbooks to non-members 
bring in enough revenue to defray the costs on 
Yearbooks sent free to members. 

This brief analysis of dues and costs has some 
very direct implications for National Council 
members. The Board of Directors of the NCSS is 
most anxious not to increase dues. In fact, the 
matter of increasing dues is not even being con- 
sidered at the moment. However, National Coun- 
cil members can assist in holding dues where they 
are now by helping to build membership. If every 
present member of the National Council would 
secure one new member during the coming year, 
dues could easily be held at their present level 
(barring, of course, further major upsets in costs). 
All members of the Council, by working together 
to secure new members and to promote publica- 
tion sales, can make a real contribution to the 
Council and the profession. By helping further 
the work of the Council, you will help yourself— 
you will help hold dues at their present level; you 
will help strengthen the Council so that it will 
be able to expand its program and increase its 
services; you will help your colleagues by bringing 
them in touch with National Council publica- 
tions and meetings; you will benefit by having 
helped to strengthen your professional organiza- 
tion and in turn its services to the profession. 

This problem of building membership is one 
on which every individual National Council mem- 
ber can help. True, the headquarters office has a 
responsibility also for building membership, and 
it will continue to discharge that responsibility. 


“a. 
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The facts are, though, that while the Council has 
grown and its operations expanded, there has not 
been a proportionate increase in personnel in 
headquarters office, and thus there are definite 
limits on what can be undertaken, If each present 
member will assume as a professional responsi- 
bility securing one or more new members, it will 
aid everyone concerned without placing a heavy 
load on any individual or group. 

A quick overview of operations in the head- 
quarters office, touching only on the highlights, 
shows the following activities during the past 
year. Approximately goo pages of printing were 
processed. Itineraries were arranged for the visit 
of nine German social studies teachers to the 
United States under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Council. In addition, many other foreign 
visitors were cared for in the headquarters office. 
The Council was represented on numerous com- 
mittees and at numerous meetings by your Execu- 
tive Secretary. The Council worked cooperatively 
on projects with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, served on the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, held joint meetings with the American 
Historical Association and the American Political 
Science Association, The Executive Secretary met 
with many groups about the country, and ar- 
ranged itineraries for other speakers on behalf of 
the Council. Hundreds of letters were processed 
in response to inquiries on topics covering the 
entire range of the social studies dealing with cur- 
riculum, materials, and methods. A good deal of 
time this past year went into combating attacks 
on teaching materials. The office of the Executive 
Secretary also handles the advertising in Social 
Education and all business matters on the maga- 
zine, takes care of the membership list and the 
mailing of Social Education each month, and the 
Yearbook. Many of the details of the arrange- 
ments for the Annual Meeting are made through 
the headquarters office, including the obtaining 
of advertising in the program, printing the pro- 
gram, arranging for the exhibit of teaching ma- 
terials by leading publishers, and the arrange- 
ments with the hotel for the meeting. 

During the past year arrangements were made 
with the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 
for a grant of $4,900 and the American Jewish 
Committee for a grant of $2,400 to help cover the 
cost of preparing and printing two new bulletins. 
With these funds, America’s Stake in Human 
Rights and Improving Human Relations were 
prepared. Because of these grants, copies of these 
two Bulletins were sent free to National Council 
members. 


That, in summary form, indicates some of the 
activities of your Executive Secretary during the 
past year. It is a pleasure and a privilege to serve 
you as members of the National Council. The 
coming year holds great promise for further ac- 
tivities where the National Council may render a 
real service to its members, and represent the 
profession in dealing with many groups and indi- 
viduals. You as members have every right to be 
proud of your association and to work for its 
further advancement and growth. 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The Terre Haute Council of Social Studies 
Teachers presented Robert LaFollette, Ball State 
Teachers College, as their guest speaker on De- 
cember 15. Dr. LaFollette spoke on “Daily Living 
in Bavaria,” basing his talk on his recent experi- 
ences in Germany where he served as an educa- 
tional consultant to OMGUS. E. R. 


Wichita, Kansas 


Edward Krug of the University of Wisconsin 
and Chester Babcock, curriculum director of the 
Seattle Public Schools, talked to a special meet- 
ing of the Wichita Social Studies Organization 
on June 14. The subjects were the “Wisconsin 
State Program in Social Studies” and “Current 
Problems at the Twelfth Grade Level.” Mary 
Willcockson of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
was also presented to the group. These leaders in 
the field were in Wichita serving as consultants 
in a secondary and an elementary education 
workshop. J. E. 


Illinois Council 


The Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
announces the organization of two new local 
councils—The Aurora Council and the Southern 
Illinois Council. Sonya Spiesman, Aurora Col- 
lege, and Gladys Leah Smith, Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale, deserve the credit for 
bringing together members in their local areas 
in organizing these new councils. Henrietta Fer- 
nitz and James Felts, president and vice-president 
of the Illinois Council worked with these new 
local councils and assisted them in organizing. 

The officers of the Aurora Council are: presi- 
dent, Sonya F. Spiesman, Aurora College; vice- 
president, Hubert Davis, East High School; sec- 
retary, Leota Archer, East High School; and 
treasurer, Lloyd Cleveland, Nancy Hill School. 
Officers of the Southern Illinois Council are: 
president, Willis G. Swartz, Southern Illinois 
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University; vice-president, Jane Kirsh, Benton 

High School, Benton; and secretary-treasurer, 

Evelyn Rieke, Southern Illinois University. 
H. F. 


The National Council congratulates the IIli- 
nois Council for adding these two new locals and 
welcomes these new groups into our membership. 


New Jersey 

The fall meeting of the New Jersey Council 
for the Social Studies was held on November 12, 
1949, at Atlantic City, New Jersey. The highlight 
of the meeting was an address by Paul Martin, 
Canadian Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare. Dr. Martin also serves as the Canadian 
representative to the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

Plans are being made for a spring meeting to 
be held at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. The tentative theme of this meeting 
is “Mid-Century Challenge—Education for All.” 

The present officers of the New Jersey Council 
for the Social Studies are: president, John Owen; 
vice-president, Ruth C. Brown; secretary, Laur- 
ence G. Paquin; treasurer, Marcia Westpfahl. 

L. G. P. 


New York State Council 


The New York State Council for the Social 
Studies will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Statler, New York City, on February 10 and 11. 
The theme of the Friday afternoon meeting will 
be “Trends in the Social Studies—City, State, 
and Nation.” Miss Mary Clare Callan, New York 
City, will act as chairman. The speakers will be 
William A. Hamm, New York City, assistant 
superintendent of schools; Mildred McChesney, 
New York State Education Department; and 
Howard Cummings of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

The report of the New York Times Current 
Events Survey will be discussed at the Saturday 
morning meeting at which Dr. John Payne, New 
York University, will be chairman. 

James F. Corbett, Manual Training High 
School; Nathan Brown, High School of Needle 
Trades; Mildred B. Mitchell, Junior High 
Schools; and Marian Quigley, New York City 
Elementary Schools, will speak. 

Three section meetings are scheduled for Satur- 
day morning, at which the following topics 
are to be discussed: Section I, “The Future of 


the Social Studies in the Elementary Schools— 
Are We Moving Forward?” Section II, “How Can 
We Reach the Slow Learner with Social Studies 
Material?” Section III, “How Do We Get the 
News?—Sources of Current History.” 

At the 12:30 luncheon meeting, Chester Wil- 
liams, director of the World Town Hall Seminar, 
1949, and Public Liaison Officer of the U. S. 
Mission to the UN, will talk on “Preparing 
Youth for a United World.” J. O.S. and L. K, 


Capital District Council 


The Capital District Council (Albany, New 
York) in collaboration with the Social Studies 
Department of Milne School (New York State 
College for Teachers) will hold a series of work- 
shop conferences on “Making New York State 
More Interesting for Your Pupils.” There will 
be five meeting in this series which began on 
December 1. At this first meeting, Howard Flierl, 
New York State College for Teachers, discussed 
“New York State Geography” and Helen Coul- 
ter, Milne School, described “Specific Learning 
Experiences in the Classroom.” At the December 
8 meeting, Ralph Baker, NYSCT, spoke on “The 
New York State Bill of Rights and Its Relation- 
ship to the Federal Bill of Rights” and Millicent 
Haines, Milne School, discussed ‘““How to In- 
corporate New York State Material into the Cur- 
riculum.” At the third meeting, Albert Corey, 
New York State Historian, spoke on “Highlights 
of New York State History.” At the fourth meet- 
ing, Mabel Jackson, Milne School, dealt with 
“Library Aids and Books on New York State”; 
Clinton Roberts, Milne School, discussed ‘Pre- 
paring the Student for a field Trip”; and Gerald 
Snyder, Milne School, spoke on “Other Sources 
and Materials in the Teaching of New York State 
History.” Plans for the final meeting of the series 
call for the group to meet in collaboration with 
the regular mid-winter meeting of the Capital 
District Council and to have a panel discussion 
on “The Teaching of New York State History.” 

G. W. S. 


All social studies teachers and social studies organiza- 
tions are invited to send in material for these columns. 
Send in notes on the activities of your school or organiza- 
tion and other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible to Merriil 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Contributors to this issue: Ethel Ray, Julia 
Emery, Laurence G. Paquin, Henrietta Fernitz, John O. 
Steinberg and Gerald W. Snyder. 








Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph Adams Brown 








Contributions to Citizenship 
Education 


The Citizenship Education Study, 436 Merrick 
Avenue, Detroit 2, has recently published four 
pamphlets that should be useful to social stud- 
ies teachers at the various grade levels. The 
first three, below, are sufficiently important to 
warrant, in this writer’s opinion, their inclu- 
sion in any “basic library” for all social studies 
teachers in the public schools. 

Problem Solving (25 cents), prepared by the 
entire Study staff, is a clearly outlined, graphi- 
cally portrayed discussion of four major steps in 
problem solving: defining the problem; work- 
ing on the problem; drawing a conclusion; and 
carrying out the conclusion. It could be useful 
in any situation where problem solving or criti- 
cal thinking is emphasized. It is primarily for 
teachers, or for use in teacher-training courses 
or institutions. 

Understanding Democracy, by Florence D. 
Cleary, Alice M. Davis, and Arnold R. Meier 
(25 cents), provides a list of commonly accepted 
ideas about democracy with illustrations of the 
ways in which these ideas can be related to 
actual school situations. It presents aspects, 
criteria, and manifestations of the democratic 
way of life, and could be very useful in schools 
that were either developing units on democracy 
or attempting to appraise their current efforts 
in promoting democratic citizenship. 

Democratic Citizenship and Development of 
Children: An Evaluation Framework Based on 
Criteria for Democratic Living and Develop- 
mental Characteristics and Needs of Boys and 
Girls, by Grace Weston, Elmer F. Pflieger, and 
Mildred Peters (50 cents), lists the characteristics 
and needs of pupils in four age groupings (6-8, 
9-12, 13-15, and 16-18). It presents democratic 
principles in terms of rights, obligations, and 
means, and demonstrates a union of these 


principles and characteristics. This pamphlet 
should prove equally valuable in either planning 
or evaluating youth activities. The four main 
sections of this 40-page pamphlet are: “Demo- 
cratic Living”; “Developmental Characteristics 
and Needs of Boys and Girls”; “Using the Frame- 
work: To Evaluate a School and Its Activities’; 








and “Using the Framework: To Analyze Individ- 
ual and Group Problems.” 

Let’s Look at the Student Council, by Meier, 
Cleary, and Davis (25 cents), will be of interest 
or use to a much smaller group—those con- 
cerned with this form of student activity. It 
supplies important information for organizing 
and evaluating an effective student council. It 
includes specific suggestions for action and cri- 
teria for judging the effectiveness of a program. 


National Archives 


Guide to the Records in the National Archives 
(Washington, The National Archives, $2.50) is 
a 700-page guide prepared by Dr. Wayne C. 
Grover, the Archivist of the United States. It 
replaces a Guide issued in 1940, when the Na- 
tional Archives had scarcely a fourth as many 
records as it now contains. 

In the main part of the present publication 
about 700,000 cubic feet of records received by 
the National Archives before 1946 are described. 
More than 100,000 cubic feet of records received 
between January 1, 1946, and June go, 1947, are 
noted in an appendix. These records censist of 
hundreds of millions of papers, including more 
than half a million maps, about thirty million 
running feet of motion-picture film, more than 
a million still-picture items, and about a quar- 
ter of a million disks or other sound-recording 
units. They came from Congress, the White 
House, all the executive departments, most of 
the independent agencies, and several federal 
courts, and they include practically all the older 
records of the government. Among them are 
many recent records, however, such as those of 
the emergency agencies of World War II. 

Information about these records is presented 
in the Guide by “record groups,” the units into 
which the holdings of the National Archives are 
divided for purposes of control. A typical record 
group consists of the records of a bureau or 
other major division of a department, such as 
the Office of Indian Affairs; or the records of 
an independent agency, such as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Records in 247 groups are 
described. Their type, subject content, chrono- 
logical span, and quantity are given, finding aids 
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published by the National Archives are men- 
tioned, and in some cases information about 
the arrangement of the files and the existence 
of unpublished indexes and other aids to their 
use is provided. 

Brief administrative histories of the federal 
agencies that created the records are also in- 
cluded in the Guide, because in its reference 
work the National Archives has found that 
knowledge of the organization and functions of 
the agencies provides excellent leads to the 
subject matter of official records. This aspect 
of the Guide should prove extremely valuable to 
social studies teachers, and should be a feature 
that will give it added value as time goes by. 


Labor Management Relations 


The Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions and the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois have been publishing, monthly, 
a list of selected readings on Labor-Management 
Relations. The monthly lists are prepared es- 
pecially for high school teachers and students 
and stress materials that are readily available. 
The lists cover both magazine articles (emphasis 
is on the type of magazine that a good high 
school or public library is most apt to possess) 
and pamphlet materials. 

In addition to listing the most significant cur- 
rent articles, each bibliography includes a sec- 
tion devoted to materials concerning some 
particular area or problem within the field of 
Labor-Management Relations. Either school li- 
braries or individual teachers may have their 
names placed on the mailing list, without charge, 
by writing to Ralph McCoy, Librarian, Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. It is strongly recom- 
mended that all readers of Social Education 
who deal in their classes with current problems, 
or who are personally interested in this signifi- 
cant aspect of the contemporary scene, write to 
Mr. McCoy. 

The only criticism that the present writer has 
to make concerning the above releases is that 
they are prepared on legal-size paper and are 
difficult to file. 

The National Planning Association (800 
Twenty-First Street, N. W., Washington 6) has 
published case studies on labor and industrial 
relations. Social studies teachers may find the 
following of interest: 

Why I Am In the Labor Movement, by fifteen 
labor leaders; special report No. 20. 52 p. $1.00. 


Crown Zellerbach and the Pacific Coast Pulp 
and Paper Industry (Case Study No. 1; “Causes 
of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargain- 
ing”), by Clark Kerr and Roger Randall. 75 p. 
$1.00. This, together with the next three pam- 
phlets, all in the same series is of great value to 
teachers considering the labor movement. They 
are carefully documented case studies. Although 
they would be “above” the comprehension of any 
but the more capable secondary school students, 
they are the very type of material that teachers 
need to use if they wish to “stretch” those su- 
perior students, The author contends that “the 
time has come when, instead of looking into the 
causes of conflict that we know and hear so much 
about, we ought to try to discover how much 
peace there is and what makes peace” (italics 
are the author’s). 

The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company and 
the Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand 
Workers of America (Case Study No. 2; “Causes 
of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargain- 
ing’’), by Frederick H. Harbison and King Carr. 
64 p. $1.00. In a brief, concluding section, Clin- 
ton S. Golden writes that “Our inquiry, then, 
tackles the very basic problem of how industrial 
peace of a constructive character can be won 
by recording how in typical instances it has al- 
ready been achieved.” 

The Dewey and Almy Chemical Company and 
the International Chemical Workers Union 
(Case Study No. 3; “Causes of Industrial Peace 
Under Collective Bargaining”), by Douglas Mc- 
Gregor and Joseph N. Scanlon. 85 p. $1.00. 

Hickey-Freeman Company and Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (Case Study No. 4; 
“Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective 
Bargaining”) by Donald B. Strauss. 85 p. $1.00. 

Federal-State-Local Relations in Agriculture, 
by John D. Black. Mimeographed. 106 p. $1.00. 


Latin America 


The following government publications might 
be of value to teachers working in the area of 
the Americas: 

Sovereignty and Interdependence in the New World: 
Comments on the Inter-American System. Department of 
State Publication 3054. 1948. 32 p. Free. 

Significance of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs in 
the Conduct of U. S. Foreign Policy, by Louis J. Halle, 
Jr. Department of State Publication 3239. 1948. 19 p. 
15 cents. 

Cooperation in the Americas: Report of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Coopera- 
tion, July 1946-June 1947. Department of State Publica- 
tion 2971. 1948. 146 p. 40 cents. 
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Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Con- 
tinental Peace and Security, Quitandinha, Brazil, August 
15-September 2, 1947: Report of the Delegation of the 
United States of America. Department of State Publica- 
tion 3016. 1948. 225 p. 40 cents. 

Address of the Secretary of State Before the Second Ple- 
nary Session of the Ninth International Conference of 
American States, Bogota, Colombia, April 1, 1948. De- 
partment of State Publication 3139. 1948. 14 p. Free. 

Ninth International Conference of American States, Bo- 
gota, Colombia, March 30-May 2, 1948. Department of 
State Publication 3263. 1948. 317 p. 60 cents. 


France 


The French Embassy, Information Division, 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, has a num- 
ber of free pamphlets and folders that might 
prove of interest to our readers. Among those 
currently available are: 

The French Union. Illustrated booklet, unpaged. 

France. A well illustrated 200-page booklet. 

Pete and Pierre on the French Railroads. A comic book 
tour of France. 

France Comes Back. An exhibit depicting the restoration 
of France. 

Travel in France. 

La France Ces Trois Invasions. 

Renewing France. A graphic presentation of the problem 
of French restoration. 

Illustrated map of France—bulletin board size. 


America in the Pacific 


The American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
One East 54th Street, New York 22, has recently 
published America’s Pacific Dependencies; A 
Survey of American Colonial Policies and of 
Administration and Progress Toward Self-Rule 
in Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Samoa and the Trust- 
Territory, by Rupert Emerson et al. Mimeo- 
graphed. 134 p. $1.50. 

The chapter headings indicate the nature of 
the contents: “American Policy Toward Pacific 
Dependencies”; ‘The United States and Non- 
Self-Governing Peoples”; “The Territory of 
Alaska”; “The Territory of Hawaii”; ‘The 
Island Possession of Guam”; “The Island Pos- 
session of American Samoa”; “The Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands’; and “Supplement 
on Recent Developments Concerning American 
Dependencies.” 


Eastern Europe 


A recent number in the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation’s Headline Series is Emil Lengyel’s East- 
ern Europe Today (22 East 38th Street, New York 
16; 35 cents). Since Russia probably will not be 
able to solve the economic problems of Eastern 
Europe, the West may be able to work for the re- 
laxation of dictatorial stringency in the Soviet 
sphere in exchange for economic assistance, the 
author feels. “At present Russia seems to have 
lost the cold war,” the author believes, and 
“realizing that a hot war would turn our globe 
into a shambles for victor and loser alike, we 
must turn our attention—our best efforts—to find- 
ing peaceful solutions for the problems of this 
volcanic area.” 

As is customary in this series, the pamphlet is 
authoritative, clearly written, and extremely use- 
ful at the secondary level. 


British Information 


The following free pamphlets and reprints 
may be obtained by writing to the British In- 
formation Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20: 

Britain and the United Nations. 

Britain Speeds the Plow. 

Getting on Together. 

Britain’s Trade with the U.S. 

Steel Background. 

Iron and Steel Debate. 

How Much Planning, 

Britain’s Four Year Plan. 

Britain Is Efficiency Conscious. 

Housing Progress in Britain. 

The Development Areas. 

Capital Investment in Britain. 

The Control of Imports in the United Kingdom. 

Economic Survey for 1949. 

Can Britain Pay Her Way? 

Britain and the European Recovery Program. 

Partnership for European Economic Recovery. 

Britain’s Internal Finances. 

The Sterling Area. 

Britain’s Foreign Trade. 

Britain’s Budget. 

Vacations with Pay in Britain. 

Experiments in Labor-Management Cooperation. 

The Berlin Airlift. 

British Official Papers Relating to Foreign Affairs. 

Britain and the Fulbright Act. 
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Film of the Month 


The Impossible Map. 10 minutes, 16-mm., 
sound, color; sale, $75; rental, $2.50. National 
Film Board of Canada, 400 West Madison Street, 
Chicago. 

Grapefruits, turnips, kitchen utensils and 
paint are the actors in this film. Their animated 
cavortings, accompanied by unusual musical 
effects, are carried on to prove that a flat map of 
the world is never completely accurate, even 
when created directly from a spherical surface. 
A painted grapefruit, for example, when smashed 
with a rolling pin into a flat map never produces 
exactly the same picture twice. A more refined 
handling of the citrus by cutting it six times 
east and west and once north and south does 
guarantee a more consistent result, but it does 
not free the grapefruit map from distortion in 
areas beyond the center. Nor does the halving 
of a turnip through the stem and the paring of 
each hemisphere into sixteen parts produce en- 
tirely satisfactory results, even though the spread- 
ing of paint here and there does bring into 
being a Mercator-type map. Attempts to remedy 
its deficiencies, and particularly to make the 
North Pole recognizable by rearranging the 
turnip petals in a polar map pattern, not only 
make of the South Pole a huge circle but distort 
beyond recognition much of the intervening 
land and water area. And so, with none of these 
demonstrations resulting in an acceptable flat 
map, the film closes on the same note of commen- 
tary with which it opened—that, unlike early 
world travelers who could chart their limited 
journeys with reasonable accuracy on flat maps, 
today’s travelers who cover the world find unsatis- 
factory any graphic representation of the earth 
except the globe. 

With so simple an objective and so simple a 
treatment, this film may appear to many to be 
limited in usefulness to those grades where carto- 
graphic concepts are first developed. Yet a pro- 
fessor of geography, who saw the film at the 
same time as the reviewer, commented on its 
usefulness in college classes frequently composed 
today of students who have not had the benefit 
of elementary and secondary school map reading 
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studies given so much emphasis during World 
War II. Artistically The Impossible Map is in- 
teresting enough to hold the attention of stu- 
dents over a wide age range, and it will serve to 
clarify, if not actually to introduce to a large 
audience, some of the concepts which are basic 
for transforming our Mercator-mindedness into 


a genuine world-mindedness. 
Reviewed by KENNETH B. THURSTON 
Indiana University 


The Prince of Foxes 


Social studies teachers have long recognized 
the potency of the motion picture as a medium 
for stimulating pupil interest in social and his- 
torical topics. Pupils often volunteer information 
which they gained through attendance at the 
local motion picture theatre and alert teachers 
have been glad to recommend certain movies for 
their historical value. Unfortunately there seems 
to have been a dearth of pictures of this nature 
really worth recommending in recent months. It 
is a pleasure therefore to be able to call attention 
to The Prince of Foxes as an example of the type 
of film which will help the teacher of medieval 
and modern history to do a better job. 

Based upon Samuel Shellabarger’s best-selling 
novel of the same title, The Prince of Foxes 
tells the story of one episode in the short but 
hectic career of Cesare Borgia (1476-1527). Be- 
ginning with the death of the husband of Lucre- 
tia Borgia, the film shows the machinations by 
which Cesare (Orson Welles) attempts to extend 
his influence over the city-states of Italy. The 
principal action surrounds his attempt to cap- 
ture Citta del Monte, first by intrigue and then 
by force. He sends his ambassador Orsini (Ty- 
rone Power) to undermine the Duke of Varano 
by trying to turn his wife against him. Orsini, 
while at Citta del Monte, turns against Cesare 
and helps the Duke and his wife to defend their 
fortress. After holding out for some months, the 
castle falls when Orsini gives himself up in the 
hope that the lives of the people in the fortress 
will be spared. Orsini is tortured and sentenced 
to have his eyes gouged out. Saved by friends, 
Orsini succeeds in freeing the Duchess and the 
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picture indicates that the Borgia menace is be- 
ginning to weaken. 

Aside from the story, which does a good job 
of portraying the spirit of unscrupulous tyranny 
of the time, this film is valuable as a school 
reference because of the costuming, the authen- 
tic locales, and the scenes of medieval warfare. 
Here is one instance in which a film profits by 
the currency situation in Europe which caused 
Hollywood to go to Italy to film the scenes in 
order to use its blocked liras. The history-steeped 
beauty of the Mediterranean country envelopes 
this Twentieth Century Fox film in near-perfect 
Renaissance period and mood, which never 
could have been duplicated on a Hollywood 
sound stage. 

The Prince of Foxes can be recommended to 
junior and senior high school students as a film 
which will help them to understand fifteenth and 
early sixteenth century Italy. Don’t be discour- 
aged by the advertisements for this film. It is not 
a picture dominated by the theme, “I shall use 
a woman’s lips as I use a sword . . . and conquer 
the world through a boudoir.” Actually, the 
“eternal triangle” is not the most important as- 
pect of the film. It teaches a moral lesson in 
which virtue triumphs. The entire film is in 
good taste except for the torture scenes, and 
they show a crude, but true, aspect of the times. 


Recent 16-mm. Sound Films 


Association Films, 35 West 45th Street, New York 19. 

One God—How We Worship Him. 32 minutes; rental, 
$10. Presents the three major religious faiths in an inter- 
esting and absorbing fashion. 

British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Taken for Granted. 19 minutes; rental, $2.50. A com- 
prehensive survey of the work which is done by the local 
authorities in Middlesex to insure that sewage is efficiently 
removed from built-up areas. 

Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Keep Up with Your Studies. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. A “how to study” film stressing the 
need for budgeting one’s time and developing regular 
study habits. 

Life in Hot, Wet Lands. 10 minutes; sale: black and 
white, $45; color, $90. The African Congo is used as an 
example of the way in which men adapt themselves to 
living in hot, wet lands. 

Films Incorporated, 330 West 42nd Strrett, New York 18. 

Playing Together. 10 minutes; sale: black and white, $40; 
color, $90. How good sportsmanship and fair play make 
play more fun. 

School Courtesy. 20 minutes; sale: black and white, $75; 
color, $160. Happy living in the elementary school when 
pupils and teacher are thoughtful and considerate of each 
other. 


Flory Films Inc., 303 East 71st Street, New York 21. 
Paper Forests. 11 minutes; rental, apply. The story of 
logging from Canadian forest to paper mill. 


Ideal Pictures, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1. 

Atomic Bomb—Right or Wrong? 19 minutes; sale, $87.50. 
Presents the facts about the bomb and goes into the moral 
implications involved in the bomb’s use. 

The Nuremberg Trials. 29 minutes; sale, $87.50. An on- 
the-spot record of the trials, giving evidence, procedure, 
and arguments. 

Quest for Tomorrow. 20 minutes; sale, $87.50. The 
present talks of the UN is shown in historic perspective, 
Tells how today’s world problems came into being. 


Play School Association, 119 West 57th Street, New York 
19. 
Play Is Our Business. 20 minutes; sale, $45; rental, $3.00. 
Children are pictured working and playing together and 
learning to be good citizens. Shows children of 5 to 12 
years of age, of every race and creed. 


The Religious Film Association, 45 Astor Place, New York 


Your Neighbor Celebrates. 26 minutes; rent: black and 
white, $6.00; color, $10. Produced for the Anti-Defamation 
League, this film presents and interprets the significance 
of five Jewish holy day ceremonies: Rosh Hashana, Yom 
Kipper, Succoth, Passover, and Shevuoth. 

Sun Dial Films, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

China’s Pattern for Peace. g minutes; sale, $18; rental, 
$1.50. Shows the work of China’s industrial cooperatives. 

The Road to Victory. g minutes; sale, $18; rental, $1.50. 
The importance of the Ledo-Burma Road in the war 
against Japan. Shows the work of General Stilwell and 
his Chinese and American army. 

The Voice of China. 11 minutes; sale, $18; rental, $1.50. 
Reflects the lives, thoughts, and struggles of China in 
their world of chaos. 


Filmstrips 


Films Incorporated, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. 

Community Livinc. A set of 5 filmstrips; sale: per set, 
$15; each, $3.50. 

My Father Is a Bus Driver. Shows how one father 
contributes to the transportation of a community. 

My Father Is a Fireman. Fighting fires and caring for 
the apparatus. 

My Father Is a Garbage Man. Work of the garbage col- 
lector is treated with dignity and an emphasis upon its 
importance to the town. 

My Father Is a Policeman. Various functions of a 
typical police officer during a normal day. 

My Father Is a Postman. Everyday duties of the mail 
carrier. Calls attention to relationship between national 
government and the local community. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Department, 350 West 
42nd Strett, New York 18. 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. Series of 10 filmstrips correlated 
with Ferguson and McHenry’s American System of Gov- 
ernment; sale. per set, $45; each, $5.00. 

Congress: Organization and Procedure. 

The Constitution—Principles and Methods of Change. 

Federal Court System. 

Federal Finance—Taxation and monetary powers. 

The Federal System—Part I, Federalism, theory and 

practice. 

The Federal System—Part II, Interstate relations. 
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Foreign Relations. 

Politica] Parties and Elections. 

The President: Office and Powers. 

Public Administration—Emphasis on civil service. 

Economics. Series of 10 filmstrips correlated with Sam- 
uelson’s Economics: An Introductory Analysis; sale: per 
set, $45; each, $5.00. 

Banking and Monetary Policy. 
The Business Cycle and Fiscal Policy. 
Equilibrium of the Firm. 
International Trade and Finance. 
Mixed Capitalistic Enterprise. 
National Income, Part I. 
National Income, Part II. 
Price Determination by Supply and Demand. 
Prices, Money, and Interest Rates. 
Savings and Investment. 
Young America Films, Inc., 18th East 4ist Street, New 
York, 17. 

CHILDREN OF EaRLy America. Set of 6 color filmstrips; 
sale, $30 per set. Designed for use in elementary and 
junior high schools, these filmstrips provide background 
and enrichment for history classes. Each strip tells an 
original dramatic story of a boy or girl who lived during 
an important early period of American history. The titles 
are: An Indian Adventure (45 frames); Washington In- 
vaded (43 frames); Silver Spurs in California (48 frames); 
Lost in Penn’s Woods (44 frames); The Boston Tea Party 
(44 frames); and The Last Delegate (45 frames). Twelve 
additional titles in this series will be released at an early 
date. 


Records 


Three sets of YoUNG PEoPpLE’s RECORDs now on 
the market, although designed for music educa- 
tion, have considerable value for teaching social 
studies concepts. Distributed by the Stanley 
Bownar Co., 2067 Broadway, New York 23, the 
records are non-breakable and sell for $17.28 per 
set, Or in any assortment of 12 records. 


YouNG PEOPLE’s ReEcorps, school set No. 1, for the early 
nursery years. Muffin in the City, Muffin in the Country, 
Playtime Songs, The Sleepy Family, When the Sun Shines, 
Around the World, What the Lighthouse Sees, Truins and 
Planes, Building a City, Rainy Day, The Circus Comes to 
Town, Lie Down, and Whoa! Little Horses. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’s REcorDs, school set No. 2, for the kind- 
ergarten and first school years. Let’s All Join In, The 
Birth of Paul Bunyan, Folk Songs for Orchestra, The 
Little Fireman, Little Indian Drum, Little Brass Band, 
The Waltzing Elephant, The Little Cowboy, Funniest 
Song in the World, The Music Listening Game, Haydon’s 
Toy Symphony, and Who Blew That Whistle? 

YouNnG Peopve’s Recorps, school set No. 3, for the ele- 
mentary school years. Going West, Mozart Country Dances, 
Stravinsky for Young People, Chisolm Trail, Said the 
Piano to the Harpsichord, Concertina That crossed the 
Country, Licorice Stick, December Almanac, The Adven- 
tures of Daniel Boone, There She Blows, The Emperor’s 
New Clothes (2 records). 


If you have a record player which will accom- 
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modate 16-inch discs and has a turntable speed 
of 331% revolutions-per-minute, you will want 
to write to the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C., for a copy of their 
Catalog of Radio Recordings. This catalog lists 
a large number of social studies records which 
are available on a free loan basis for a two-week 
period. The only cost to the user is the return 
postage or express charges. Among the programs 
listed is “Life for Wildlife,” a series of twelve 
programs produced by the U. S. Department of 
Interior in cooperation with the American Wild- 
life Institute. Other programs on conservation 
are: “This Land We Defend,” on soil conserva- 
tion; and “Bill Scott—Forest Ranger,” on forest 
conservation. Also listed are programs on health, 
aviation, international relations, the work of the 
Department of State, and historic speeches. 

THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY is a series of ten 
12-inch, double-face discs which may be played 
on any standard record player. These records 
present highlights in the development of demo- 
cratic government from the Magna Charta to the 
United States Constitution. Complete with a 
study guide, this album of records costs $22.50 
from Films Incorporated, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18. 


Helpful Articles 


Barnard, David P. “Window Shades Make Excellent 
Charts.” Educational Screen 28:448-449; December 1949. 
Producing charts by projecting them on a window shade 
with an opaque projector and tracing them. 

Green, Irah. “Introducing a Picture Book.” The Instruc- 
tor 59:20, 71; January 1950. Practical suggestions for 
introducing new books to primary grade pupils in such 
a way that they will come to love and enjoy them. 

Johnston, Eric. “Broadening Horizons Through the Use 
of Films.” Educational Screen 28:443-444; December 
1949. “The film’s greatest usefulness to education will lie 
in the promotion of human values among our people, in 
broadening their horizons.” 

Spittal, Hugh E. “An Analytical Key to Map Projections.” 
Journal of Geography 60:326-366; December 1949. Pre- 
sents a simple, visual method by which the name of the 
projection of any small-scale map can be determined. 

Vogts, Christopher R. “How To Inaugurate an Audio- 
Visual Program.” Audio-Visual Guide 16:5-6; November 
1949. We should put the use of such materials on a 
more business-like basis: start with simple devices and 
build up to the more complex. 

Weaver, Herbert B. “A Scale for Evaluating Comic Books.” 
Childhood Education 26:173-175; December 1949. Lists 
criteria in three areas: cultural, moral, and morbid 
emotionality. Under each area are listed traits which 
are unobjectionable, somewhat objectionable, and ob- 
jectionable. 








Book Reviews 











FARTHEST FRONTIER. By Sidney Warren. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949. ix + 375 p. $4.50. 


Professor Warren’s “farthest frontier’ is Ore- 
gon and Washington before 1910, but here and 
there he wanders a little afield, both in time 
and place. The frontier of which he talks is not 
the international boundary with its complex dis- 
putes, nor the movement of population. Neither 
is it the development of government, nor even 
the progress of agriculture and industry. The 
book is devoted almost entirely to the develop- 
ment of social institutions, such as the church, 
the school, the newspaper, the theater, literature, 
and medicine. In writing of such matters Pro- 
fessor Warren is himself something of a pioneer, 
opening new vistas in historical information. 
Quite obviously he has searched long and dili- 
gently, including a wide sampling of the news- 
papers. His choice of what to present is in gen- 
eral excellent, even though now and then he can 
not bear to omit material of rather dubious 
value, and now and then he includes lists of 
titles that are not very illuminating. The facts 
seem accurate; the one slip that bothered the 
present reviewer was the misspelling of Dart- 
mouth College. The style of the book is quite 
readable, and should be within the range of the 
senior high school student. 

Quite interesting is Professor Warren’s last 
chapter, in which he gives a simple, clear, and 
intelligent statement of the present status of 
historical theories about the frontier and its 
influence. Possibly it was not necessary to suggest 
that almost all Easterners have some sort of 
Zane Greyish concept of the West, but in general 
the statement is well done. Among his generaliza- 
tions is the concept that most Westerners were 
not interested in developing a new and unique 
civilization, but rather wanted to reproduce the 
same kind of culture with which they had been 
familiar in the East. This is the point that the 
entire book illustrates, and Professor Warren 
has modestly and judiciously not tried to make 
exaggerated claims for Western accomplishments. 

For anyone interested in the cultural develop- 
ment of the United States, and in particular in 
such development under frontier conditions, the 
present book is recommended. 

RoserT E. RIEGEL 
Dartmouth College 











SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN AMERICA: A Source Book. 
By Alfred McClung Lee and Elizabeth Briant 
Lee. New York: Henry Holt, 1949. xxi, 741 p. 
$4.00. 

SociaL CLAss IN AMERICA: A MANUAL OF PROCE- 
DURE FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL STATUs. 
By W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and 
Kenneth Eells. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1949. xiii + 274 p. $4.25. 

The literature on the problems facing our con- 
temporary society is abundant, yet widely scat- 
tered among scholarly works, learned journals, 
newspapers, pamphlets, periodicals, and govern- 
ment publications. Social Problems in America, 
compiled by two sociologists of Wayne University, 
effectively samples this vast literature in a book 
of readings which provides fascinating reading 
and demonstrates conclusively the multitude and 
complexity of the social issues confronting us. 

While a few of the selections may be said to 
deal with the science of sociology—as in Part I 
which is concerned with the nature of a social 
problem, disorganization, and social change— 
the great bulk of the material is far from tech- 
nical, and is pertinent both for social scientist 
and layman. In addition to the publications of 
sociologists, the editors have included a great deal 
of material from the works of economists, psy- 
chologists, free-lance writers, newspaper colum- 
nists, clergymen, leaders in industry, and jour- 
nalists. Moreover, there are generous excerpts 
from Public Affairs Pamphlets, Supreme Court 
decisions, the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 
and governmental reports such as those of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, or the 
U. S. Coal Mines Administration, or the Presi- 
dent’s Research Committee on Social Trends. 
Much of the volume, then, includes readings 
originally published for the general public, and 
suitable insofar as interest and difficulty are con- 
cerned for students in high school as well as 
college. 

The book is organized into twenty-six chapters 
which are grouped into eight parts: “Perspec- 
tives,” “Man and Land,” “Life-History Prob- 
lems,” “Institutional Problems,” “Individual and 
Group Deviations,” “Problems of Social Divi- 
sion,” “Social Crises,” and “Processes and Tech- 
niques of Adjustment.” No listing of parts or even 
chapters, however, can give an adequate picture 
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Now Ready—New Second Edition 
of this popular economics text— 








4 ijn new Second Edition brings the content entirely 

up to date and makes the book more teachable than 
ever. Current developments in economic life are fully 
treated. Illustrations, statistical charts, and bibliographies 
have been revised to make them timely. Improved clear- 
ness and readability are provided, wherever possible. The 
well-liked basic organization and other features of the 
book so popular with teachers and students are completely 
retained—clear, understandable language; interesting pres- 
entation; application of principles to everyday problems; 
emphasis on the consumer’s viewpoint; and motivation that 
makes economics lively and interesting to high school 
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of the contents, though the editors have tried 
to include material on those problems most com- 
monly studied in college courses in social prob- 
lems, social pathology, social deviation, and social 
disorganization. Most frequently, the material on 
social issues is presented in the form of excerpts or 
summaries of objective scientific studies rather 
than in the form of separate articles, each with 
its own point of view on a particular problem. 

It has been indicated that a large part of the 
volume might well be suitable for use when teach- 
ing problems courses in the secondary school. It 
should be pointed out, nevertheless, that a few of 
the selections pertain to topics such as prostitu- 
tion, birth control, and other sex problems which 
are often taboo in the public schools. But even 
if impractical on that account for some students, 
Social Problems in America should prove useful 
to teachers at all levels both for its readings and 
for its extensive bibliographies. 

Contrary to the impression that may have been 
given by the twelve-page spread in the September 
12, 1949, issue of Life (Pp. 108-19), Social Class in 
America is not primarily a social-class survey of 
a typical American community. Instead, as indi- 
cated in the subtitle, the book is A Manual of 
Procedure for the Measurement of Social Status. 





Of the fifteen chapters, only the first deals with 
the nature of social class in America; the re- 
mainder of the book deals with two techniques 
for measuring social class and the class position of 
individuals. Only one of these, the “Index of 
Status Characteristics,” is discussed in Life, the 
other being called, “Evaluated Participation.” 

In less than thirty pages, the opening chapter 
draws attention to the existence and importance 
of social status and deplores the fact that so many 
either ignore it or are ignorant of it. The remain- 
ing chapters, while pertinent primarily to those 
interested in the actual measurement of social 
status, present in detail the many and often 
subtle factors that determine to which of the six 
social classes in the average community each in- 
dividual belongs. 

The techniques for measurement were devel- 
oped from an intensive survey of three Mid- 
Western communities. Although the average 
reader might well be interested in a more com- 
plete presentation of the findings, certain con- 
clusions emerge that are significant to the student 
of the social studies. Traditionally America has 
been a land of opportunity—opportunity particu- 
larly to climb from one social class to a higher 
one. The inevitability of the development of 
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Just Published 


A New United States History for 
Senior High Schools 


THIS OUR NATION 


From Colony to World Leader 


by Arthur C. Bining, University of Pennsylvania ; 
Asa E. Martin, formerly of Pennsylvania State 
College; Morris Wolf, Girard College High 
School, Philadelphia. 


Educates Americans for World Leadership 
By showing the interrelationship of our history 
with that of the rest of mankind; by making 
students aware of our obligations and responsi- 
bilities in the world beyond our borders. 


Highlights Social, Economic, and Cultural 
Progress 

Agriculture, industry, the development of cities, 

American culture, etc.—such factors, as well as 

the military and political influences, receive the 

study and analysis which their importance merits. 


Introduces Something New—A Unit on 
Documents of American History 

These 11 great documents represent the Ameri- 

can contribution to the development of democ- 

racy. Use them as a concluding assignment or 

study each document in its proper chronological 

sequence. 


Provides an Outstanding Profusion and Va- 
riety of Learning Aids 

At the end of every chapter such activities as 

debates, puzzlers, chalk talks, map talks, cartoons, 

models, dramatic sketches, spelling bees, quiz 

programs, trips, etc. Original, stimulating, class- 

room-tested. 


Educate for World Leadership with 
THIS OUR NATION 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 











social class, however, places restrictions upon the 
ideal of social mobility. At the same time, a re- 
cent development has been noticeable in the 
trend by which some individuals endeavor not so 
much to climb above their original social status 
as to raise the standards of the entire group with 
which they are identified. A second significant 
conclusion is that an individual’s social mobility 
is becoming increasingly dependent upon the ex- 
tent of his education, It therefore behooves us, 
if we are to maintain a healthy social mobility 
and are to realize the ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity, to make all education from the ele- 
mentary school to the university accessible to all 
who can benefit from it, irrespective of their socio- 
economic status. 
MANSON VAN B. JENNINGS 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


a 
APPRAISING VOCATIONAL FITNESS BY MEANS OF 

PsyCHOLOoGICAL Tests. By Donald E. Super. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. xxi 

+ 727 p. $6.00. 

When 20,000,000 Americans take 60,000,000 
tests in one year, tests and testing scarcely can 
be ignored by educators. Yet many teachers and 
administrators are not convinced of the validity 
of this type of evaluation. New tests are launched 
amid glowing claims of their usefulness. Almost 
immediately other workers point out weaknesses 
and fallacies in the instruments. Thus many 
tests are soon discarded or fall into disuse and 
the layman has come to have increasing doubt 
of the value of any tool in this area. 

Dr. Super is well equipped to present a care- 
ful appraisal of the testing field. During the 
war he devoted two years to test construction 
and research with the air force. He has been 
the director of a hospital psychological clinic, 
a community guidance service, a college person- 
nel bureau, and is now professor of education 
and teacher of vocational testing at Columbia 
University. Thus he brings a wealth of experi- 
ence and a rich background to his present task. 

Dr. Super’s book provides a general introduc- 
tion to vocational guidance and diagnosis. The 
nature of aptitudes, intelligence, and interests, 
as well as a number of tests in each area, are 
discussed. The reader will find a description, an 
evaluation, and studies pertaining to such varied 
tests as the Wechsler Bellevue, the Bennett Test 
of Mechanical Comprehension, the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the Kuder 
Preference Record, and many others. Methods 
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of test construction, standardization, validation, 
administration, and scoring are explained. Some 
space is devoted to testing and test construction 
during the war years. Examples of test reports 
and their use in counseling provide added in- 
sight into their place in vocational guidance. 

While this book does not pretend to supplant 
organized courses and supervised experience in 
testing, it does orient the reader to the nature 
and purpose and to some of the research in this 
area. Teachers, counselors and administrators 
who are interested in, or deal with, testing can- 
not afford to overlook this volume. 

MARIAN RAYBURN BROWN 

Cornell University 


Rocky Monrtain Cities. Edited by Ray B. West, 
Jr. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1949. 
320 p. $4.00. 

The term “personality” is sometimes applied 
to a geographic region. In this book, an at- 
tempt has been made to examine the “personal- 
ity” complex of an area that includes cities like 
Reno, Coeur D’Alene, El Paso, Cheyenne, Al- 
buquerque, Salt Lake City, Tucson, Butte, Santa 
Fe, and Denver. 


One might question the assumption that these’ 
cities are representative of the Rocky Mountain 
region. Carey McWilliams, in his introduction 
to the book, explains their selection as follows: 
“While these Rocky Mountain Cities may be the 
nation’s small towns, they are by every standard 
the big cities of the West; big in relation to the 
territories they serve, big in relation to total 
state population, big in relation to the functions 
which they discharge.” 

Unfortunately, this entire area has been sur- 
rounded by an aura of glamour and myth that 
has tended to obscure its understanding by the 
nation at large. These impressions have been fos- 
tered by the film industry and a large body of 
pulp literature. In lifting the veil of obscurity 
from an area that has made a splendid contribu- 
tion to our national economy, the authors have 
performed a yeoman task. The fact that each 
city is discussed by a person who is intimately 
associated with it, tends to yield rich insights 
into the nature of the region. 

The basic theme which is developed in this 
work is that the intermountain West is the last 
and most neglected frontier in America. It is 
pointed out, in this connection, that: “The ex- 
tent of the West’s undeveloped resources is truly 
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enormous. Only half of its irrigable land has 
been brought under water which is available to 
enrich it, and two-thirds of its water power re- 
mains unharnessed. Billions of tons of phos- 
phates and coal await chemical and engineering 
developments which will unlock their riches.” 

Most valuable for the student and teacher is 
the manner in which every factor that explains 
the present setting is brought into focus. Thus, 
the authors have examined the history, climate, 
resources, populations, groupings, etc., as a uni- 
tary whole. Aside from the basic information 
revealed in this work, it is enjoyable reading 
and a good reference book for social studies 
classes. This is especially true for those groups 
who are interested in contemporary American 
problems. 


Davip RosorFr 
Stoddart Junior High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our INpustriAL AGE. By H. M. Boodish. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. xi + 390 p. $2.60. 
American observers of the ECA program re- 

port that a major problem in transmitting Ameri- 

can “know-how” to workers, engineers, and busi- 
ness executives in other countries is the problem 
of communication. Workers on one hand, and 
engineers and managers on the other, are sepa- 
rated by a wide educational gulf. The American 
high school has been partially successful in 
bridging this gulf; future workers, engineers, 
and managers have a common fund of secondary 
education which serves as a basis for communi- 
cation in factory and industry. The courses in 

American Problems have been an important 

part of this common educational experience. 
Our Industrial Age deals with three segments 

of our socio-economic life with the accompany- 
ing problem of political action. Part I considers 

“Society at work”; Part II, “Economic and Social 

Challenges”; and Part III, “Economic, Social, 

and Political Safeguards.” The origins of pres- 

ent day industrial society are traced and the 
present scope of industrial activity is outlined. 

The monetary system, transportation, and com- 

munication receive special attention. Labor 

relations, the business cycle, the costs of govern- 
ment, and the consumer's needs constitute the 
economic and social challenges. The safeguards 
discussed are social security, slum clearance and 
crime prevention, international relations and 
world peace. 

These are the directions outlined by Mr. Boo- 


dish in his book. There are questions which will 
be raised by teachers seeking text materials. 
Should there be less history of the rise of industry 
and more consideration of the degree of develop- 
ment which industry has reached in different 
regions of the world? Should there be more at- 
tention to the Marshall Plan, ECA, the Point 
Four program? The total labor force is used in 
the chapter on labor; should the national in- 
come be used in other chapters? The economic 
whole is difficult to understand, but it is the 
frame of reference against which separate prob- 
lems must be measured. This economic whole 
with its social relations is of world concern, and 
Americans tend increasingly to consider their 
economic and social problems against a world 
background. 
Howarp H. CuMMINGs 

U. S. Office of Education 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN Society. Ed- 
ited by John Guy Fowlkes. Madison, Wiscon- 
sin: University of Wisconsin Press, 1949. 427 
Pp. $5.00. 

Social studies teachers, and others, if they 
follow educational reporting at all, must be 
aware of the ferment in higher education. The 
postwar years have seen a dozen or more highly 
controversial books and reports on the subject. 
One of the major issues, for example, is just 
how many people should receive a college educa- 
tion. United States Commissioner of Education 
Earl J. McGrath, noting that 78 percent of the 
nation’s fifth-grade students who are mentally 
qualified for college never get there, proposes an 
annual goo million dollar federal scholarship 
program. This is, of course, an outgrowth of the 
report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education which, two years ago, recommended 
that college enrollments should double by 1960. 
In a new book called The Market for College 
Graduates (Harvard University Press), Harvard 
economist Seymour E. Harris looks at the record 
and the proposals. He reports what must seem to 
some to be sobering conclusions. He does not be- 
lieve that the professions—toward which college 
graduates have traditionally lopked for employ- 
ment—can absorb the suggested increase. Indeed, 
he reports that “the time may come when, on an 
average, the college-trained worker will earn 
less than the non-college worker.” 

Higher Education for American Society is not 
an attempt to resolve such controversies; it is, 
however, a volume packed with significant dis- 
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cussions of the problems confronting higher 
education. No reader who covers its forty sections 
can escape gaining a more comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the goals of higher education— 
goals which go far beyond economist Harris’ 
economic emphasis, of its achievements, and of 
the increasing emphasis on the education of the 
whole man. 

The book comprises the formal papers pre- 
sented at the National Education Conference 
held at the opening of the centennial anniversary 
celebration of the founding of the University 
of Wisconsin. The roster of speakers contains 
many names which would appear on any “Who's 
Who” in higher education. George D. Stoddard, 
President of the University of Illinois, discusses 
“The Plus and Minus of Higher Education 
Today.” He believes that the aim should be “to 
give students a living fund of knowledge from 
which they may generate ideas.” American Coun- 
cil on Education’s President George F. Zook 
considers “The Future of Higher Education” 
by first reviewing the function of universities 
and colleges in modern society. Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, then Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts at the State University of Iowa, summarizes 
the pointed thinking of himself and his col- 
leagues which they set forth in detail in Toward 


General Education (Macmillan) in a considera- 
tion of “The Case for the Integrated Program.” 
Former University of North Carolina President 
(now United States Senator) Frank P. Graham 
considers the vitally important topic, “Higher 
Education and Public Service.” Ordway Tead, 
Chairman of the Board of Higher Education in 
New York City, contributes a section entitled 
“The Educated Man Faces the Unforeseen.” 
Columbia University’s R. Freeman Butts looks 
at democratic participation from the standpoint 
of the professor in the chapter on “Faculty and 
Lay Participation in Policy Formulation.” These 
are but a few samples of the myriad subjects 
presented. 

Social studies teachers, while they will find 
the entire book enlightening, will find especially 
significant the sections on “Opportunities for 
the Professionally Trained” from the standpoint 
of society; and from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual, “Higher Education in International Re- 
lations,” “Non-Credit and Adult Education,” 
and “The Materials of Learning and Teaching.” 

The various sections are short—averaging 
only ten pages each—informative, and—in many 
cases—inspiring. 

ROBERT BAYLEss Norris 
Cortland (New York) State Teachers College 
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New Compass OF THE Wor pb. Edited by Hans 
W. Weigert, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, and Rich- 
ard Edes Harrison. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1949. xix + 375 p. $5.00. 

The New Compass of the World is a successor 
to an earlier “Compass” published in 1944. New 
materials appear in the new book, and new 
names are included in the list of contributors. 
Yet the major emphasis is largely the same. The 
editors are convinced that “the compass of the 
world . . . points north,” that the Far North is 
an area of critical importance, and that there is 
a definite trend for the “Great Powers” to move 
northward. 

The choice of materials is consistent with this 
viewpoint. A discussion of Arctic lands occupies 
more space than the discussion of Europe. The 
Soviet Union is treated in far greater detail than 
any other nation. The United States, Latin 
America, Africa, and Australia are mentioned 
only incidentally. The authors justify this se- 
lective coverage by pointing out that they did 
not plan this as a textbook in geography. In- 
stead, they arranged a series of essays to call 
attention to the regions and topics which they 
consider as “pivotal in the political geography 
of our time.” The discussion of the northward 
course of nations, particularly the Soviet Union 
and Canada, is followed by consideration of 
political strategy, in Europe particularly, and 
the “ominous significance of overpopulation 
problems,” especially in Asia. 

As a series of essays the New Compass of the 
World makes challenging reading. It fairly 
bristles with big ideas. The reader cannot get 
along with mere seven-league boots. Here a 
whole continent, or an entire civilization, is 
taken at a single stride. 

CLARENCE WooprRow SORENSEN 

Illinois State Normal University 


AMERICAN SOCIAL REFORM MOVEMENTS: THEIR 
PATTERNS SINCE 1865. By Thomas H. Greer. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. ix + 313 p. 
$4.00. 

Ostensibly a sociological analysis of patterns 
of reform, this study could be described far more 
accurately as a summary of American reform 
movements. With the exception of a final chap- 
ter erroneously designated “The Pattern of Re- 
form,” Mr. Greer is wholly concerned with de- 
scribing reforms and reformers. The last chap- 


ter, far from being an analysis of patterns, is a 
summary of a summary. Thus one finishes the 
book without ever coming within shouting dis- 
tance of a pattern. 

Far too little thought has gone into the reasons 
for the failure of the American “left,” and a 
study of patterns of reform would go a long way 
towards filling that gap. Mr. Greer has done a 
conscientious job of digging among the second- 
ary sources, but American Social Reform Move- 
ments is an essentially aimless book. The student 
in search of definitive factual treatment must go 
to the sources, or at the very least to the works 
which supplied Mr. Greer with his data, while 
the person awaiting an analysis of patterns must 
continue to wait. 

Joun P. ROCHE 


Haverford College 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 
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